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Week Ending Friday, March 21, 1986 


Freedom of Information Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5447. March 14, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


A fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment is that a well-informed citizenry can 
take part in the important decisions that set 
the present and future course of the Nation. 
Our Founding Fathers provided in the Con- 
stitution and in the Bill of Rights freedoms 
for all Americans, many of which are pro- 
moted by open access to information. Nu- 
merous Acts of Congress, including the 
Freedom of Information Act, are intended 
to further this principle. Most Americans, 
having never known any other way of life, 
take for granted open access to information 
about their Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. They also understand that some se- 
crecy is necessary to protect both national 
security and the right to privacy. 

March 16 is the anniversary of the birth 
of James Madison, our fourth President and 
one of the principal figures in the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Madison eloquently ex- 
pressed the guarantees in the Bill of Rights, 
in particular in the freedoms of religion, 
speech, and of the press protected by the 
First Amendment. He understood the value 
of information in a democratic society, as 
well as the importance of its free and open 
dissemination. He believed that through the 
interaction of the Government and its citi- 
zens, facilitated by a free press and open 
access to information, the Government 
could be most responsive to the people it 
serves. Surely the American experience has 
proved him right. 

This year marks the twentieth anniversa- 
ry of the enactment by the Federal govern- 
ment of the Freedom of Information Act. 
On President Madison’s birthday, it is par- 
ticularly fitting that we recognize the value 


of reasonable access to information in our 
political process. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
371, has designated March 16, 1986, as 
“Freedom of Information Day” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 16, 1986, as Free- 
dom of Information Day, and I call upon 
the people of the United States and all Fed- 
eral, State, and local government officials to 
observe this week with appropriate pro- 
grams and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:59 a.m., March 17, 1986] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 15. 


Nicaragua 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 15, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to speak to you this afternoon 
about a grave threat to our country and 
continent: the Communist regime in Nica- 
ragua, a nation closer to our own southern 
border than Washington is to Kansas City. 

When the pro-Soviet regime took power 
in Nicaragua in 1979, it claimed to embrace 
the highest ideals of individual liberty and 
promised to hold free elections. What hap- 
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pened? Well, not democracy, but internal 
repression, imprisonment, and torture. The 
buildup of an army and militia of more than 
120,000 and subversion throughout Central 
America. 

Today Communist Nicaragua endangers 
our ‘national security, it threatens our Carib- 
bean sealanes, and still worse, it is intent on 
bringing the nations of Central America 
under Communist domination one by one— 
a grim achievement that would send mil- 
lions of refugees flooding into our Southern 
States. 

Yet, grave as it is, this threat can be 
averted. The Congress now has before it 
legislation that would send help to the Nica- 
raguan freedom fighters, the more than 
20,000 brave men and women struggling 
against the Communists who now control 
their country. This aid could enable the 
freedom fighters to reclaim Nicaragua for 
liberty and the West. 

Tomorrow evening I'll discuss in full our 
proposal to aid the freedom fighters in a 
televised address from the Oval Office. For 
now, however, permit me to consider a 
single, but central question: Why, many 
have asked, must we send the freedom 
fighters weapons? Why not try to achieve 
our objectives by negotiating with the Nica- 
raguan Communists, instead? Well, the 
answer is simple: We’ve tried again and 
again. 

Since 1983 I have appointed three Spe- 
cial Envoys to Central America. These 
envoys have made 48 trips to the region, 
eager to engage in a serious dialog. Since 
June 1984 we have held not 1, but 10 high 
level meetings with representatives of the 
Nicaraguan Communists. Each time we left 
emptyhanded. 

Just yesterday my Special Envoy, Philip 
Habib, returned from a 49th trip to Central 
America. Other free nations, too, have at- 
tempted to engage the Sandinistas in good 
faith negotiations. We have yet to see any 
concrete results. Nicaragua has indeed par- 
ticipated in the Contadora talks. Talks spon- 
sored by Mexico, Panama, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, only to balk any time agree- 
ments seem near. 

Last November, President Ortega said of 
a document his own representatives had 
helped to shape, and I quote, “The peace 
document that the Contadora group sub- 
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mitted in September 1985 is unacceptable 
to Nicaragua.” 

Well, recently the democratically elected 
President of El Salvador, José Napoleén 
Duarte, made a new and dramatic offer. If 
the Communists in Nicaragua agree to 
church-negotiated talks with their demo- 
cratic opponents, President Duarte said 
then he would simultaneously agree to ne- 
gotiate with the Soviet- and Nicaraguan- 
backed guerrillas in his country. Both the 
Nicaraguan Communists and the Salvadoran 
guerrillas whom they support rejected this 
offer. 

Failed attempts by El Salvador and the 
Contadora group, rebuffed attempts on our 
part. By now the truth about negotiating 
with the Nicaragua Communists must be 
abundantly clear. Yes, the Communists 
might meet their opponents at the table, 
but only when they fear meeting them in 
the field. 

In the meantime, as recent revelations 
make clear, the Communists are only tight- 
ening their grip on Nicaragua. Somoza, the 
dictator the Sandinistas overthrew, had 1 
prison; the Sandinistas have at least 10 new 
gulags. And new intelligence shows that 
Tomas Borge, the Communist Interior Min- 
ister, is engaging in a brutal campaign to 
bring the freedom fighters into discredit. 
You see, Borge’s Communist operatives 
dress in freedom fighters’ uniforms, go into 
the countryside, then murder and mutilate 
ordinary Nicaraguans. 

This, then, is why I’m asking the Con- 
gress to provide the Nicaraguan freedom 
fighters not only with much needed human- 
itarian aid but with military supplies. They 
must be given the means to fight back. The 
freedom fighters seek not to destroy their 
Communist opponents, but to liberate their 
country. Democracy, this is all the freedom 
fighters ask; and all we’re asking for is a 
democratic outcome, because a democratic 
Central America is vital to the security of 
our continent and nation. 

Now that negotiations with the Nicara- 
guan Communists have failed again and 
again, the time has come for Congress to 
give the freedom fighters what they need 
for their struggle for democracy to succeed. 
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Until tomorrow evening from the Oval 
Office, thanks for listening, and God bless 
you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Nicaragua 





Address to the Nation. March 16, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

I must speak to you tonight about a 
mounting danger in Central America that 
threatens the security of the United States. 
This danger will not go away; it will grow 
worse, much worse, if we fail to take action 
now. I’m speaking of Nicaragua, a Soviet 
ally on the American mainland only 2 hours 
flying time from our own borders. With 
over a billion dollars in Soviet-bloc aid, the 
Communist government of Nicaragua has 
launched a campaign to subvert and topple 
its democratic neighbors. 

Using Nicaragua as a base, the Soviets and 
Cubans can become the dominant power in 
the crucial ‘corridor between North and 
South America. Established there, they will 
be in a position to threaten the Panama 
Canal, interdict our vital Caribbean sea- 
lanes, and, ultimately, move against Mexico. 
Should that happen, desperate Latin peo- 
ples by the millions would begin fleeing 
north into the cities of the Southern United 
States, or to wherever some hope of free- 
dom remained. 

The United States Congress has before it 
a proposal to help stop this threat. The leg- 
islation is an aid package of $100 million for 
the more than 20,000 freedom fighters 
struggling to bring democracy to their 
country and eliminate this Communist 
menace at its source. But this $100 million 
is not an additional 100 million. We’re not 
asking for a single dime in new money. We 
are asking only to be permitted to switch a 
small part of our present defense budget— 
to the defense of our own southern frontier. 

Gathered in Nicaragua already are thou- 
sands of Cuban military advisers, contin- 
gents of Soviets and East Germans, and all 
the elements of international terror—from 


the PLO to Italy’s Red Brigades. Why are 
they there? Because as Colonel Qadhafi has 
publicly exulted: “Nicaragua means a great 
thing, it means fighting America near its 
borders—fighting America at it doorstep.” 

For our own security the United States 
must deny the Soviet Union a beachhead in 
North America. But let me make one thing 
plain: I’m not talking about American 
troops. They are not needed; they have not 
been requested. The democratic resistance 
fighting in Nicaragua is only asking America 
for the supplies and support to save their 
own country from communism. 

The question the Congress of the United 
States will now answer is a simple one: Will 
we give the Nicaraguan democratic resist- 
ance the means to recapture their betrayed 
revolution, or will we turn our backs and 
ignore the malignancy in Managua until it 
spreads and becomes a mortal threat to the 
entire New World? Will we permit the 
Soviet Union to put a second Cuba, a 
second Libya, right on the doorstep of the 
United States? 

How can such a small country pose such a 
great threat? Well, it is not Nicaragua alone 
that threatens us, but those using Nicaragua 
as a privileged sanctuary for their struggle 
against the United States. 

Their first target is Nicaragua’s neighbors. 
With an army and militia of 120,000 men, 
backed by more than 3,000 Cuban military 
advisers, Nicaragua’s Armed Forces are the 
largest Central America has ever seen. The 
Nicaraguan military machine is more pow- 
erful than all its neighbors combined. 

This map—{indicating|—represents much 
of the Western Hemisphere. Now, let me 
show you the countries in Central America 
where weapons supplied by Nicaraguan 
Communists have been found: Honduras, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala. Radi- 
cals from Panama to the south have been 
trained in Nicaragua, but the Sandinista 
revolutionary reach extends well beyond 
their immediate neighbors. In South Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean, the Nicaraguan 
Communists have provided support in the 
form of military training, safe haven, com- 
munications, false documents, safe transit, 
and, sometimes, weapons to radicals from 
the following countries: Colombia, Ecuador, 
Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and the 
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Dominican Republic. Even that is not all, 
for there was an old Communist slogan that 
the Sandinistas have made clear they honor: 
The road to victory goes through Mexico. 

If maps, statistics, and facts aren’t persua- 
sive enough, we have the words of the San- 
dinistas and Soviets themselves. One of the 
highest level Sandinista leaders was asked 
by an American magazine whether their 
Communist revolution will, and I quote, 
“be exported to El Salvador, then Guatema- 
la, then Honduras, and then Mexico?” He 
responded, “That is one historical prophecy 
of Ronald Reagan that is absolutely true.” 

Well, the Soviets have been no less 
candid. A few years ago, then Soviet For- 
eign Minister Gromyko noted that Central 
America was, quote, “boiling like a caul- 
dron” and ripe for revolution. In a Moscow 
meeting in 1983 Soviet Chief of Staff Mar- 
shal Ogarkov declared: “Over two dec- 
ades—there are Nicaragua”—I should say, 
“there was only Cuba in Latin America. 
Today there are Nicaragua, Grenada, and a 
serious battle is going on in El Salvador.” 
But we don’t need their quotes; the Ameri- 
can forces who liberated Grenada captured 
thousands of documents that demonstrated 
Soviet intent to bring Communist revolu- 
tion home to the Western Hemisphere. 

So, we’re clear on the intentions of the 
Sandinistas and those who back them. Let 
us be equally clear about the nature of their 
regime. To begin with, the Sandinistas have 
revoked the civil liberties of the Nicaraguan 
people, depriving them of any legal right to 
speak, to publish, to assemble or to worship 
freely. Independent newspapers have been 
shut down. There is no longer any inde- 
pendent labor movement in Nicaragua nor 
any right to strike. As AFL-CIO leader 
Lane Kirkland has said, “Nicaragua’s head- 
long rush into the totalitarian camp cannot 
be denied by anyone who has eyes to see.” 

Well, like Communist governments ev- 
erywhere, the Sandinistas have launched as- 
saults against ethnic and religious groups. 
The capital’s only synagogue was desecrated 
and firebombed—the entire Jewish commu- 
nity forced to flee Nicaragua. Protestant 
Bible meetings have been broken up by 
raids, by mob violence, by machineguns. 
The Catholic Church has been singled out— 
priests have been expelled from the coun- 
try, Catholics beaten in the streets after at- 
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tending mass. The Catholic primate of Nica- 
ragua, Cardinal Obando y Bravo, has put 
the matter forthrightly. “We want to state 
clearly,” he says, “that this government is 
totalitarian. We are dealing with an enemy 
of the Church.” 

Evangelical pastor Prudencio Baltodano 
found out he was on a Sandinista hit list 
when an army patrol asked his name. “You 
don’t know what we do to the evangelical 
pastors. We don’t believe in God,” they told 
him. Pastor Baltodano was tied to a tree, 
struck in the forehead with a rifle butt, 
stabbed in the neck with a bayonet—finally, 
his ears were cut off, and he was left for 
dead. “See if your God will save you,” they 
mocked. Well, God did have other plans for 
Pastor Baltodano. He lived to tell the world 
his story—to tell it, among other places, 
right here in the White House. 

I could go on about this nightmare—the 
black lists, the secret prisons, the Sandinista- 
directed mob violence. But as if all this bru- 
tality at home were not enough, the Sandi- 
nistas are transforming their nation into a 
safe house, a command post for internation- 
al terror 

The Sandinistas not only sponsor terror in 
El Salvador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 
Honduras—terror that led last summer to 
the murder of four U.S. marines in a cafe in 
San Salvador—they provide a sanctuary for 
terror. Italy has charged Nicaragua with 
harboring their worst terrorists, the Red 
Brigades. 

The Sandinistas have even involved 
themselves in the international drug trade. 
I know every American parent concerned 
about the drug problem will be outraged to 
learn that top Nicaraguan Government offi- 
cials are deeply involved in drug trafficking. 
This picture—{indicating|—secretly taken at 
a military airfield outside Managua, shows 
Federico Vaughn, a top aide to one of the 
nine commandantes who rule Nicaragua, 
loading an aircraft with illegal narcotics, 
bound for the United States. No, there 
seems to be no crime to which the Sandinis- 
tas will not stoop—this is an outlaw regime. 

If we return for a moment to our map, it 
becomes clear why having this regime in 
Central America imperils our vital security 
interests. Through this crucial part of the 
Western Hemisphere passes almost half our 
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foreign trade, more than half our imports of 
crude oil, and a significant portion of the 
military supplies we would have to send to 
the NATO alliance in the event of a crisis. 
These are the chokepoints where the sea- 
lanes could be closed. 

Central America is strategic to our West- 
ern alliance, a fact always understood by 
foreign enemies. In World War II, only a 
few German U-boats, operating from bases 
4,000 miles away in Germany and occupied 
Europe, inflicted crippling losses on U.S. 
shipping right off our southern coast. 

Today Warsaw Pact engineers are build- 
ing a deep water port on Nicaragua’s Carib- 
bean coast, similar to the naval base in 
Cuba for Soviet-built submarines. They are 
also constructing, outside Managua, the 
largest military airfield in Central Amer- 
ica—similar to those in Cuba, from which 
Russian Bear Bombers patrol the U.S. east 
coast from Maine to Florida. 

How did this menace to the peace and 
security of our Latin neighbors, and ulti- 
mately ourselves, suddenly emerge? Let me 
give you a brief history. 

In 1979 the people of Nicaragua rose up 
and overthrew a corrupt dictatorship. At 
first the revolutionary leaders promised free 
elections and respect for human rights. But 
among them was an organization called the 
Sandinistas. Theirs was a Communist orga- 
nization, and their support of the revolu- 
tionary goals was sheer deceit. Quickly and 
ruthlessly, they took complete control. 

Two months after the revolution, the San- 
dinista leadership met in secret and, in 
what came to be known as the “72-hour 
Document,” described themselves as the 
vanguard of a revolution that would sweep 
Central America, Latin America, and final- 
ly, the world. Their true enemy, they de- 
clared: the United States. 

Rather than make this document public, 
they followed the advice of Fidel Castro, 
who told them to put on a facade of democ- 
racy. While Castro viewed the democratic 
elements in Nicaragua with contempt, he 
urged his Nicaraguan friends to keep some 
of them in their coalition, in minor posts, as 
window dressing to deceive the West. “And 
that way,” Castro said, “you can have your 
revolution and the Americans will pay for 
it.” 


And we did pay for it. More aid flowed to 
Nicaragua from the United States in the 
first 18 months under the Sandinistas than 
from any other country. Only when the 
mask fell, and the face of totalitarianism 
became visible to the world, did the aid 
stop. 

Confronted with this emerging threat, 
early in our administration I went to Con- 
gress and, with bipartisan support, managed 
to get help for the nations surrounding 
Nicaragua. Some of you may remember the 
inspiring scene when the people of El Sal- 
vador braved the threats and gunfire of 
Communist guerrillas, guerrillas directed 
and supplied from Nicaragua, and went to 
the polls to vote decisively for democracy. 
For the Communists in El Salvador it was a 
humiliating defeat. But there was another 
factor the Communists never counted on, a 
factor that now promises to give freedom a 
second chance—the freedom fighters of 
Nicaragua. 

You see, when the Sandinistas betrayed 
the revolution, many who had fought the 
old Somoza dictatorship literally took to the 
hills and, like the French Resistance that 
fought the Nazis, began fighting the Soviet- 
bloc Communists and their Nicaraguan col- 
laborators. These few have now been joined 
by thousands. 

With their blood and courage, the free- 
dom fighters of Nicaragua have pinned 
down the Sandinista army and bought the 
people of Central America precious time. 
We Americans owe them a debt of grati- 
tude. In helping to thwart the Sandinistas 
and their Soviet mentors, the resistance has 
contributed directly to the security of the 
United States. 

Since its inception in 1982 the democrat- 
ic resistance has grown dramatically in 
strength. Today it numbers more than 
20,000 volunteers and more come every 
day. But now the freedom fighters’ supplies 
are running short, and they are virtually 
defenseless against the helicopter gunships 
Moscow has sent to Managua. 

Now comes the crucial test for the Con- 
gress of the United States. Will they provide 
the assistance the freedom fighters need to 
deal with Russian tanks and gunships, or 
will they abandon the democratic resistance 
to its Communist enemy? 
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In answering that question, I hope Con- 
gress will reflect deeply upon what it is the 
resistance is fighting against in Nicaragua. 
Ask yourselves, what in the world are Sovi- 
ets, East Germans, Bulgarians, North Kore- 
ans, Cubans, and terrorists from the PLO 
and the Red Brigades doing in our hemi- 
sphere, camped on our own doorstep? Is 
that for peace? 

Why have the Soviets invested $600 mil- 
lion to build Nicaragua into an armed force 
almost the size of Mexico’s, a country 15 
times as large and 25 times as populous. Is 
that for peace? 

Why did Nicaragua’s dictator, Daniel 
Ortega, go to the Communist Party Con- 
gress in Havana and endorse Castro’s call 
for the worldwide triumph of communism? 
Was that for peace? 

Some Members of Congress ask me, why 
not negotiate? That’s a good question, and 
let me answer it directly. We have sought, 
and still seek, a negotiated peace and a 
democratic future in a free Nicaragua. Ten 
times we have met and tried to reason with 
the Sandinistas; 10 times we were rebuffed. 
Last year we endorsed church-mediated ne- 
gotiations between the regime and the re- 
sistance. The Soviets and the Sandinistas re- 
sponded with a rapid arms buildup of mor- 
tars, tanks, artillery, and helicopter gun- 
ships. 

Clearly, the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact have grasped the great stakes in- 
volved, the strategic importance of Nicara- 
gua. The Soviets have made their decision— 
to support the Communists. Fidel Castro 
has made his decision—to support the Com- 
munists. Arafat, Qadhafi, and the Ayatollah 
Khomeini have made their decision—to 
support the Communists. Now we must 
make our decision. With Congress’ help, we 
can prevent an outcome deeply injurious to 
the national security of the United States. If 
we fail, there will be no evading responsi- 
bility—history will hold us accountable. This 
is not some narrow partisan issue; it is a 
national security issue, an issue on which 
we must act not as Republicans, not as 
Democrats, but as Americans. 

Forty years ago Republicans and Demo- 
crats joined together behind the Truman 
doctrine. It must be our policy, Harry 
Truman declared, to support peoples strug- 
gling to preserve their freedom. Under that 
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doctrine, Congress sent aid to Greece just 
in time to save that country from the clos- 
ing grip of a Communist tyranny. We saved 
freedom in Greece, then. And with that 
same bipartisan spirit, we can save freedom 
in Nicaragua today. 

Over the coming days I will continue the 
dialog with Members of Congress—talking 
to them, listening to them, hearing out 
their concerns. Senator Scoop Jackson, who 
led the fight on Capitol Hill for an aware- 
ness of the danger in Central America, said 
it best: “On matters of national security, the 
best politics is no politics.” 

You know, recently one of our most dis- 
tinguished Americans, Clare Boothe Luce, 
had this to say about the coming vote: “In 
considering this crisis,” Mrs. Luce said, “my 
mind goes back to a similar moment in our 
history—back to the first years after Cuba 
had fallen to Fidel. One day during those 
years, I had lunch at the White House with 
a man I had known since he was a boy, 
John F. Kennedy. ‘Mr. President,’ I said, ‘no 
matter how exalted or great a man may be, 
history will have time to give him no more 
than one sentence. George Washington, he 
founded our country. Abraham Lincoln, he 
freed the slaves and preserved the Union. 
Winston Churchill, he saved Europe.’ ‘And 
what, Clare,’ John Kennedy said, ‘do you 
believe my sentence will be?’ ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent,’ she answered, ‘your sentence will be 
that you stopped the Communists—or that 
you did not.’ ” 

Well, tragically, John Kennedy never had 
the chance to decide which that would be. 
Now leaders of our own time must do so. 
My fellow Americans, you know where I 
stand. The Soviets and the Sandinistas must 
not be permitted to crush freedom in Cen- 
tral America and threaten our own security 
on our own doorstep. 

Now the Congress must decide where it 
stands. Mrs. Luce ended by saying: “Only 
this is certain. Through all time to come, 
this, the 99th Congress of the United States, 
will be remembered as that body of men 
and women that either stopped the Com- 
munists before it was too late—or did not.” 

So, tonight I ask you to do what you’ve 
done so often in the past. Get in touch with 
your Representative and Senators and urge 
them to vote yes; tell them to help the 
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freedom fighters. Help us prevent a Com- 
munist takeover of Central America. 

I have only 3 years left to serve my coun- 
try; 3 years to carry out the responsibilities 
you entrusted to me; 3 years to work for 
peace. Could there be any greater tragedy 
than for us to sit back and permit this 
cancer to spread, leaving my successor to 
face far more agonizing decisions in the 
years ahead? The freedom fighters seek a 
political solution. They are willing to lay 
down their arms and negotiate to restore 
the original goals of the revolution, a de- 
mocracy in which the people of Nicaragua 
choose their own government. That is our 
goal also, but it can only come about if the 
democratic resistance is able to bring pres- 
sure to bear on those who have seized 
power. 

We still have time to do what must be 
done so history will say of us: We had the 
vision, the courage, and good sense to come 
together and act—Republicans and Demo- 
crats—when the price was not high and the 
risks were not great. We left America safe, 
we left America secure, we left America 
free—still a beacon of hope to mankind, still 
a light unto the nations. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Leather Imports From Japan 





Proclamation 5448. March 16, 1986 





INCREASE IN THE RATES OF DUTY ON CER- 
TAIN ARTICLES FROM JAPAN 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On September 7, 1985, I announced 
my decision to take action in response to 
quantitative restrictions on imports of 
United States leather and footwear main- 
tained by Japan, in the event that a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the matter was not 
achieved by December 1, 1985. I have de- 


termined pursuant to Section 301 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the Act) (19 
U.S.C. 2411), that these restrictions deny 
benefits to the United States arising under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) (61 Stat. (pts. 5 and 6)), are 
unreasonable, and constitute a burden or 
restriction on United States commerce. Dis- 
cussions with Japan concerning the elimina- 
tion of these restrictions have resulted in an 
understanding as to the appropriate course 
of action to be taken by both the United 
States and Japan. Accordingly, pursuant to 
Section 301 of the Act, I have determined 
to accept compensation from Japan and also 
to increase duties on certain imports of 
leather and footwear from Japan. 

2. Section 301(a) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 
2411(a)) authorizes the President to take all 
appropriate and feasible action to obtain 
the elimination of an act, policy, or practice 
of a foreign government or instrumentality 
that 1) is inconsistent with the provisions of, 
or otherwise denies benefits to the United 
States under, any trade agreement; or 2) is 
unjustifiable, unreasonable, or discriminato- 
ry and burdens or restricts United States 
commerce. Section 301(b) of the Act (19 
U.S.C. 2411(b)) also authorizes the President 
to suspend, withdraw, or prevent the appli- 
cation of benefits of trade agreement con- 
cessions with respect to, and to impose 
duties or other import restrictions on the 
products of, such foreign government or in- 
strumentality. Pursuant to Section 301(a) of 
the Act, such actions can be taken on a 
discriminatory basis solely against the for- 
eign government or instrumentality in- 
volved. Section 301(dX1) of the Act (19 
U.S.C. 2411(dX1)) authorizes the President 
to take action on his own motion. 

3. I have decided, pursuant to Sections 
301 (a), (b), and (d\1) of the Act, to increase 
United States import duties on the articles 
provided for in the Annex to this proclama- 
tion that are the product of Japan. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to Section 
301 (a), (b), and (dX1) and Section 604 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2483), do pro- 
claim that: 
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1. Subpart B of part 2 of the Appendix to 
the TSUS is modified as provided in the 
Annex to this proclamation. 

2. The United States Trade Representa- 
tive (USTR) is hereby authorized to sus- 
pend, modify, or terminate the increase in 
United States import duties on any of the 
articles covered by the Annex to this procla- 
mation, upon the publication in the Federal 
Register of his determination that such sus- 
pension, modification, or termination is jus- 
tified by further actions taken by Japan 
with respect to this matter, or is appropri- 
ate to carry out the understanding between 
the United States and Japan, or is otherwise 
appropriate, taking into account relevant 
domestic production and employment in 
the United States. 

3. This proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after the date that is 15 days after the 
date on which this proclamation is signed. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:42 a.m., March 18, 1986] 


Note: The annex to the proclamation and a 
memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative are printed in the Federal 
Register of March 19. 

The text of the proclamation was released 
by the Office of the Press Secretary on March 
Ff. 


Nicaragua 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With Ambassador Philip C. 
Habib, Special Envoy for Central America. 
March 17, 1986 





Q. Mr. President, Daniel Ortega says that 
you've lost your senses about Nicaragua. 

The President. Takes one to know one. 

Q. Well, he says he wants to negotiate 
with you, not with the contras. 

Q. He called you the top contra leader. 
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The President. I'm not going to respond 
to remarks from him. 

Q. Mr. Habib apparently couldn’t find 
any public support in Central America for 
your policy of backing the contras, sir. 

Ambassador Habib. Not true. I think you 
ought to look at that poli that just came out 
if you want to talk about public support. 
That’s public. 

Pardon me, Mr. President, the question 
was to you. I shouldn’t have answered it. 

The President. 'm delighted to turn it 
over— 

Ambassador Habib. But that just isn’t 
true. I mean, there’s a recent poll that was 
run, a perfectly authentic one, which shows 
the majority of Central Americans, first of 
all, condemn the situation inside of Nicara- 
gua, and secondly, the majority supports the 
aid to the contras. Now, I just don’t under- 
stand where you guys get this public opin- 
ion down there. 

Q. But what about the Central American 
leaders? Why aren’t any of them backing 
the contras? 

Ambassador Habib. 1 wouldn’t say that’s 
necessarily so. They have their reasons as to 
how they express their position. And I sug- 
gest that you look at a speech that Mr. 
Duarte, for example, made on Saturday, or 
ask the Congressmen who visited him the 
other day what they think, or look at a 
statement made by the President of Costa 
Rica, I believe yesterday, and see how he 
puts it. You’ve got to, you know, these fel- 
lows have code words the way we do. 

Q. Okay. Are you saying they support—— 

Ambassador Habib. I'm saying that they 
support-—— 

Q. All the leaders—— 

Ambassador Habib. \'m saying that they 
are concerned about the situation in Nicara- 
gua, that they are stating their positions 
quite clearly, that they understand the sig- 
nificance of putting pressure on the Sandi- 
nistas in order to bring them to a different 
approach, a political approach. 

I would suggest you also look at the state- 
ment that Mr. Duarte made which has now 
been supported by all four of the democrat- 
ically elected Presidents in Central Amer- 
ica. 

Q. But do they support—— 
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Ambassador Habib. Vl stop there, Mr. 
President. 

Q. But do they support—— 

Ambassador Habib. This is your show, 
not mine. 

Q. ——wmilitary support for the contras? 

Ambassador Habib. As | said, they have 
their own way of expressing their opinions. 
I would suggest you look at their words. 
Don’t take my word for it. 

Q. Well, what did you gather? 

The President. 1 think you might be inter- 
ested to know that Jeane Kirkpatrick has a 
column in the paper this morning in which 
she’s citing the figures that I believe are of 
that polling organization that, in some 
country, the rate goes as high as over 90 
percent of the people support what 
we ’re—— 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to send 
Ambassador Habib to Managua? 

Mr. Speakes. Let’s go. 

Q. You going to send Ambassador Habib 
to Managua? 

Mr. Speakes. Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC 
News], I said no more. 

Q. Well, I—— 

The President. We haven’t met yet. We 
haven’t started the meeting yet. 

Mr. Speakes. No more. You've had a full 
press conference, and I think that ought to 
do it. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:45 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

Following the exchange, Ambassador 
Habib briefed the President on his meetings 
with the leaders of Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and El Salvador. 

Larry M. Speakes is the Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 


St. Patrick’s Day 





Statement by the President. 
March 17, 1986 





St. Patrick’s Day is a time for joy and 
celebration, a day we recognize the many 
achievements, sung and unsung, of the Irish 
men and women who have made this a 
better and happier world. Today we re- 


member especially the immigrants who 
came to these shores to make a new begin- 
ning. Some of them were so poor they left 
their homeland with little more than the 
clothes on their backs. But they brought 
with them something more valuable—their 
hopes and dreams, their love of liberty, and 
their unconquerable spirit. 

St. Patrick’s Day is also a time for reflect- 
ing on life today on the Emerald Isle, the 
ancestral home of over 40 million Ameri- 
cans. In the last two decades, the northern 
part of the island has been wracked by 
senseless violence. Political and religious 
differences, exacerbated by unfavorable 
economic conditions, have resulted in the 
wanton murder of hundreds of men, 
women, and childrén and the terrorizing of 
an entire population. 

But on this St. Patrick’s Day we can all be 
grateful that a ray of hope has begun to 
shine. In a courageous move, the Prime 
Ministers of Ireland and the United King- 
dom decided the time had come to give 
new impetus to the search for peace in 
Northern Ireland. Out of their discussions 
emerged a new approach in which the Brit- 
ish and Irish Governments jointly commit- 
ted themselves to reconciliation between 
Northern Ireland’s two communities. This 
Anglo-Irish accord, signed by Prime Minis- 
ters Thatcher and FitzGerald on November 
15th last year and quickly ratified by their 
parliaments, has received an enthusiastic bi- 
partisan reception in the U.S. Congress. We 
are now working with Congress to find 
ways in which the United States can help. 

In determining the nature of any USS. 
Government aid, we must bear in mind 
that the agenda and timetable for progress 
in that troubled area are not for us to set. 
Those directly concerned, the people of 
both Irish traditions, will chart the course 
which will, we pray, lead to reconciliation 
in that troubled land. 

Concerned Americans can do two impor- 
tant things to help make reconciliation a 
reality. First, the key to progress in North- 
ern Ireland and in the Republic is a strong, 
growing economy—and if Americans re- 
member Ireland as we plan our travel and 
consider investments, we can make a con- 
tribution to Irish economic growth. Second, 
Americans should not give either financial 
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or moral support to Irish terrorists, any Irish 
terrorists. Such support is misguided. We 
cannot permit individuals, for their own 
evil ends, to snuff out hope by the use of 
violence. 

On this St. Patrick’s Day let all Americans 
and people of good will everywhere honor 
the Irish by helping them build a peaceful 
and prosperous future. 

The people of America and Ireland have 
long held each other in high esteem. We 
hold a special place in each other’s hearts. 
And on this very special St. Patrick’s Day 
we extend to all our greetings and good 
will. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Garret 
FitzGerald of Ireland 





Remarks Following Their Meeting. 
March 17, 1986 





The Prime Minister. | am very happy to 
be here on this day, and I’m very grateful 
to the President for having received me 
here. 

We are, indeed, in Ireland grateful to the 
President for the support that he has given 
to the preparation of the agreement be- 
tween Ireland and Britain and the support 
that he has offered in the aid program now 
before Congress. 

This agreement is one which brings to- 
gether two countries which together have 
made, I think, a great contribution and per- 
haps, together, the major contribution to 
the United States, if I may say that without 
offense to any Italians or Germans present. 
It’s an agreement which we hope will bring 
peace and stability to Northern Ireland. 
Our gratitude goes out to the President, to 
the Congress, and the people of the United 
States for the support they have given to us 
in what we're trying to do with the British 
Government in this respect. 

I'd like to take this opportunity, offering 
to the President this gift on behalf of the 
people of Ireland. It is the centenary year 
of the Statue of Liberty. I think you’ve been 
having some repairs done to her at present, 
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and this replica, carried out by a craftsman 
in Waterford, is something which we want 
to give from the people of Ireland to the 
People of the United States, because there 
were millions of Irish people who passed 
that statue and to whom it meant free- 
dom—and to whom it gave freedom to 
them and their descendants. And it seemed 
to us an appropriate gift to make to you. 

I also want to offer you a gift of a bowl of 
shamrock, which is genuine shamrock and 
which I think should be enough for you, 
your Cabinet, or your family—anybody else 
around. [Laughter] So, I hope you will 
accept that on behalf of the Irish people 
also, a renewed thanks, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. 

The Prime Minister. Yes, he can keep the 
bowl, too. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, Mr. Prime Minister, 
this is magnificent, and of course that is 
most appropriate and most welcome. And 
I'm delighted to be joined here by the 
Prime Minister of Ireland on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

When you mentioned those who came 
past that statue, my great-grandfather was 
one of them. 

We’ve just had a most useful discussion— 
brief, but important. And it’s a distinct 
honor to receive the traditional shamrock 
and to wear it as an expression of shared 
hope for peace and good will in the year 
ahead. 

Our friendship for Ireland and the Irish 
people is deep and enduring. As I’ve said, 
I’m also honored to receive this Waterford 
crystal replica of the Statue of Liberty. 
Nothing stirs the heart like liberty, which is 
very much on our minds these days. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, I thank you very 
much for coming and look forward to 
seeing you later in the day and, again, my 
heartfelt thanks for these gifts. Thank you. 


Note: The Prime Minister spoke at 10:22 
a.m. in the Rose Garden at the White 
House. Earlier, the President and the Prime 
Minister met in the Oval Office. 
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Economic Sanctions Against South 
Africa 





Message to the Congress. March 17, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On September 9, 1985, in Executive 
Order 12532 (50 Fed. Reg. 36861, Sept. 10, 
1985), I declared a national emergency to 
deal with the threat posed by the policies 
and actions of the Government of South 
Africa to the foreign policy and economy of 
the United States. 

Pursuant to that Order, I prohibited cer- 
tain transactions, including the following: 
(1) the making or approval of bank loans to 
the South African Government, with cer- 
tain narrow exceptions; (2) the export of 
computers and related goods and technolo- 
gy to certain government agencies and any 
apartheid enforcing entity of the South Af- 
rican Government; (3) nuclear exports to 
South Africa and related transactions, with 
certain narrow exceptions; (4) the import 
into the United States of arms, ammunition, 
or military vehicles produced in South 
Africa; and (5) the extension of export mar- 
keting support to U.S. firms employing at 
least twenty-five persons in South Africa 
which do not adhere to certain fair labor 
standards. 

In addition, I directed (6) the Secretary of 
State and the United States Trade Repre- 
sentative to consult with other parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade with a view toward adopting a prohi- 
bition on the import of Krugerrands; (7) the 
Secretary of the Treasury to complete a 
study within 60 days regarding the feasibili- 
ty of minting U.S. gold coins; (8) the Secre- 
tary of State to take the steps necessary to 
increase the amounts provided for scholar- 
ships in South Africa for those disadvan- 
taged by the system of apartheid and to 
increase the amounts allocated for South 
Africa in the Human Rights Fund; and (9) 
the Secretary of State to establish an Advi- 
sory Committee to provide recommenda- 
tions on measures to encourage peaceful 
change in South Africa. 

The declaration of emergency was made 
pursuant to the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, including the Interna- 


tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq., and the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq. I submit- 
ted a report regarding the declaration to 
the Congress on September 9, 1985, pursu- 
ant to Section 204(b) of the International 
Emergency Economic Powers Act. Pursuant 
to Section 204(c) of that act, I am today 
reporting on the major actions taken in the 
exercise of the authorities contained in that 
act and Executive Order 12532. The follow- 
ing actions are listed in chronological order, 
and a copy of all implementing rules and 
regulations is enclosed. 

On October 1, 1985, in Executive Order 
12535, I prohibited the importation of the 
South African Krugerrands into the United 
States effective October 11, 1985 (50 Fed. 
Reg. 40325, Oct. 3, 1985). This Order im- 
plemented the course of action contemplat- 
ed in Section 5(a) of Executive Order 
12532. 

On October 7, 1985, the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury issued regulations on 
the Importation of Articles on the United 
States Munitions Import List (50 Fed. Reg. 
42157, Oct. 18, 1985). These regulations im- 
plemented the prohibition of certain arms 
imports contained in Section 1(d) of Execu- 
tive Order 12532. 

On October 9, 1985, the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control of the Department of 
the Treasury issued the South African 
Transactions Regulations (50 Fed. Reg. 
41682, Oct. 15, 1985). These regulations im- 
plemented the ban on the importation of 
the Krugerrand. 

On October 22, 1985, the Department of 
State published a notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister regarding the Establishment of the Ad- 
visory Committee on South Africa (50 Fed. 
Reg. 42817, Oct. 22, 1985). The Charter of 
the Advisory Committee has been filed 
with the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and the Library of Congress. The Commit- 
tee shall render a report to the Secretary of 
State within one year of its first meeting, 
which was held on January 29-30. 

On November 4, 1985, the Department 
of State issued proposed regulations for 
public comment on South Africa and Fair 
Labor Standards (50 Fed. Reg. 46455, Nov. 
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8, 1985). The draft regulations were de- 
signed to implement the fair labor provi- 
sions stated in Section 2 of Executive Order 
12532. Final regulations were issued by the 
Department of State on December 23, 1985 
(50 Fed. Reg. 53308, Dec. 31, 1985). 

On November 6, 1985, the Office of For- 
eign Assets Control of the Department of 
the Treasury issued the South African 
Transactions Regulations (50 Fed. Reg. 
46726, Nov. 12, 1985). These regulations 
implemented the bank loan prohibition of 
Section l(a) of Executive Order 12532. 

On November 8, 1985, the Secretary of 
the Treasury submitted a report on the fea- 
sibility of minting U.S. gold coins. On De- 
cember 17, 1985, I signed the Gold Bullion 
Coin Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-185), 
which requires the minting of such coins. 

On November 14, 1985, the International 
Trade Administration of the Department of 
Commerce issued regulations on Export 
Controls on the Republic of South Africa 
(50 Fed. Reg. 47363, Nov. 18, 1985). These 
regulations implemented the computer 
export prohibition in Section l(b) and the 
prohibition against licensing exports to nu- 
clear production and utilization facilities in 
Section l(c) of Executive Order 12532. 

The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa continue to pose an 
unusual and extraordinary threat to the for- 
eign policy and economy of the United 
States. I shall continue to exercise the 
powers at my disposal to apply the meas- 
ures contained in Executive Order 12532 as 
long as these measures are appropriate, and 
will continue to report periodically to the 
Congress on significant developments pur- 
suant to 50 U.S.C. 1703(c). 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 17, 1986. 


Health Care Financing Administration 





Nomination of William L. Roper To Be 
Administrator. March 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William L. Roper to be 
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Administrator of the Health Care Financing 
Administration. This is a new position. 

Dr. Roper is currently serving at the 
White House as Special Assistant to the 
President for Health Policy. Previously, he 
was a White House fellow in the Office of 
Policy Development in 1982-1983. He 
served as assistant State health officer for 
the central Alabama public health area in 
1981-1982 and health officer for the Jeffer- 
son County Department of Health in Bir- 
mingham, AL, in 1977-1982. He also served 
at the University of Alabama in Birming- 
ham (1979-1982) as associate professor, 
school of public health; associate professor 
in the graduate program in hospital and 
health administration; and clinical assistant 
professor of pediatrics. 

Dr. Roper graduated from Florida Col- 
lege (A.A., 1968) and the University of Ala- 
bama (B.A., 1970; M.D., 1974). He is mar- 
ried and resides in Arlington, VA. He was 
born July 6, 1948, in Birmingham, AL. 


National Cancer Advisory Board 





Designation of David Korn as Chairman. 
March 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate David Korn to be Chair- 
man of the National Cancer Advisory Board 
for the term expiring March 9, 1988. 

Dr. Korn is vice president and dean of 
Stanford University Medical School. He has 
served as professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of pathology at Stanford Universi- 
ty School of Medicine; physician in chief of 
pathology at Stanford University Hospital; 
and consultant in pathology at the Palo Alto 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 

He is a member of the board of directors 
of the California Society of Pathologists and 
of the council of the Association of Patholo- 
gy Chairmen. He has served as a member 
of the editorial board of the American Jour- 
nal of Pathology. 

Dr. Korn graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege (B.A., 1954) and Harvard Medical 
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School (M.D., 1959). He was a fellow at 
Massachusetts General Hospital (1956- 
1957). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Stanford, CA. He was born 
March 5, 1933, in Providence, RI. 


National Cancer Advisory Board 





Appointment of Four Members. 
March 17, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Cancer Adviso- 
ry Board for terms expiring March 9, 1992: 


Nancy Goodman Brinker will succeed Eppie Le- 
derer. Mrs. Brinker is founder and chairman of 
the board of the Susan G. Komen Foundation, 
for the advancement of cancer research, in 
Dallas, TX. She is married, has one child, and 
resides in Dallas, TX. She was born December 
6, 1946, in Peoria, IL. 


John R. Durant will succeed William E. Powers. 
Dr. Durant is president of the Fox Chase 
Cancei Center in Philadelphia, PA. He is also 
adjunct professor of medicine at the associated 
faculty of the school of medicine at the hospital 
of the University of Pennsylvania. He graduat- 
ed from Swarthmore College (B.A., 1952) and 
Temple University Medical Center (M.D., 
1956). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Huntingdon Valley, PA. He was born 
July 29, 1930, in Ann Arbor, MI. 


Bernard Fisher will succeed LaSalle D. Leffall, 
Jr. Dr. Fisher is professor of surgery at the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has served as di- 
rector of oncology at the School of Medicine 
and University Health Center of Pittsburgh. He 
graduated from the University of Pittsburgh 
(B.S., 1940; M.D., 1943). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Pittsburgh, PA. 
He was born August 23, 1918, in Pittsburgh. 


Phillip Frost will succeed Rose Kushner. Dr. 
Frost is chairman of the board of Key Pharma- 
ceuticals, Inc., in Miami, FL. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania (B.A., 
1957) and the Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine (M.D., 1961). He is married and resides in 
Miami Beach, Fl. He was born November 11, 
1936, in Philadelphia, PA. 


Speaker of the House of 
Representatives Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. 





Remarks at a Dinner Honoring the Speaker. 
March 17, 1986 





Reverend clergy, Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. 
Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, I want to 
begin tonight by saying how touched I am 
to know that Tip wanted me here this 
evening. [Laughter] Why, he even called 
me himself last week and said, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, make sure you don’t miss the dinner 
Tuesday night.” [Laughter] 

But to be honest, I’ve always known that 
Tip was behind me—{laughter|—even if it 
was only at the State of the Union Address. 
As I made each proposal, I could hear Tip 
whispering to George Bush, “Forget it. No 
way. Fat chance.” [Laughter] 

I think it was inevitable, though, that 
there’d be a standoff between us. Imagine 
one Irishman trying to corner another Irish- 
man in the Oval Office. [Laughter] But de- 
spite all this, Tip wanted me here. He said 
that since it was March 17th, it was only 
fitting that someone drop by who actually 
had known St. Patrick. [Laughter] And 
that’s true, Tip. I did know St. Patrick. In 
fact, we both changed to the same political 
party at about the same time. [Laughter] 

Now, it’s true that Tip and I have our 
political disagreements. Sure, I said some 
things about Tip, and Tip said some things 
about me. But that’s all history. And 
anyway, you know how it is, I forget. 
[Laughter] I just follow that old motto, 
“Forgive and forget.” Or is it “Forget and 
forgive.” [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think you know 
Tip and I’ve been kidding each other for 
some time now. And I hope you also know 
how much I hope this continues for many 
years to come. A little kidding is, after all, a 
sign of affection, the sort of things that 
friends do to each other. And, Mr. Speaker, 
I’m grateful you have permitted me in the 
past, and I hope in the future, that singular 
honor, the honor of calling you my friend. I 
think the fact of our friendship is testimony 
to the political system that we’re part of 
and the country we live in, a country which 
permits two not-so-shy and not-so-retiring 
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Irishmen to have it out on the issues, rather 
than on each other or their countrymen. 

But in addition to celebrating a country 
and a personal friendship, I wanted to come 
here tonight to join you in saluting Tip 
O’Neill, to salute him for the years of dedi- 
cation and devotion to country. Tip’s recol- 
lections of politics go back, of course, far 
beyond my own. [Laughter] He’s seen some 
who play the game well and others who do 
not. He’s seen some who love politics and 
some who came to it only out of a sense of 
duty. But through it all, Tip has been a vital 
and forceful part of America’s political tra- 
dition, a tradition that he has truly en- 
riched. 

Yet Tip O’Neill represents far more than 
just this political tradition. Deep within, too, 
is the memory of places like Back Bay and 
south Boston, the docks, the piers, those 
who came off the ships in Boston Harbor 
seeking a better land, a better way for their 
children. And they found that something 
better. They rose above the prejudice and 
the hardship. 

Tip would see one of his contemporaries 
become President, John F. Kennedy would 
be 68 today, had he lived. And Tip can 
remember those golden hours better than 
most in this room. And, then, not too many 
years later, there was another of immigrant 
stock who would become Speaker of the 
House. In so short a time, so much leader- 
ship from one city, one place, one people. 
How fitting that Boston College, a place 
that became to so many of those new arriv- 
als a symbol of moving upward and onward; 
how fitting that Boston College, whose 
towers on the heights have reached to 
heaven’s own blue for so many, should 
sponsor this salute to Tip O’Neill. Tip, you 
are a true son of Boston College and our 
friend. And we salute you. 

You are also a leader of the Nation, and 
for that we honor you. But you also embody 
so much of what this Nation is all about, the 
hope that is America. So, you make us 
proud as well, my friend, you make us 
proud. 

Thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:06 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 
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In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Prime Minister Garret FitzGerald 
of Ireland. 


Visit of Prime Minister Brian Mulroney 
of Canada 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
March 18, 1986 





The President. Prime Minister Mulroney, 
today we offer you a heartfelt welcome. 
Bienvenue aux Etats-Unis. Bienvenue a 
Washington. 

It’s always an honor for any President of 
the United States to sit down with the 
leader of the people of Canada and in a 
spirit of good will talk over our mutual con- 
cerns. 

The Right Honorable John Diefenbaker, a 
great conservative, the chief, whose 
memory I know Brian Mulroney holds dear, 
once said that President Eisenhower and he 
spoke to one another with the candor of 
free men in friendship. Well, today the tra- 
ditionally close ties between our countries 
are being bolstered by the personal bonds 
that have developed between our peoples— 
and yes, between the elected officials of our 
countries. 

So, today I offer you a special welcome as 
well as an official one. Nancy and I are 
delighted to see you and Mila again. Our 
citizens have grown to expect positive rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States; however, I would suggest that we 
must never take our friendship for granted. 
It must be fostered and nurtured to keep it 
strong, vibrant, and relative to those areas 
which most interest our peoples. 

Your visit, Mr. Prime Minister, comes at 
an opportune time. Progress has been made 
in a number of areas, and our discussions 
should move the agenda along even further. 
The United States and Canada are poised to 
negotiate an historic new trade agreement. 
Our goal is an accord that could well be 
heralded on both sides of the border as a 
landmark accomplishment, a cornerstone 
for future prosperity. A new economic ar- 
rangement between Canada and the United 
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States could, to our mutual benefit, encour- 
age vigorous, new economic activity and 
put an end to the many of the irritants that 
have bedeviled us. 

Mr. Prime Minister, the two of us share a 
commitment to economic growth as a 
means of improving the well-being of our 
citizens. Canada and the United States, as 
nations built by immigrants, both enjoy 
many ties with the Old World. We both 
have growing links with the nations of the 
Pacific rim. But here again, let us not lose 
perspective on the importance of our rela- 
tionship. We are still each other’s largest 
trading partner. 

The commercial interaction of our 
people, generally free from rancor and dis- 
trust, has been an unmatched blessing to 
our citizens. While recognizing that we are 
separate and independent countries, each 
with our own national pride, traditions, and 
institutions, there are few things we can do 
which will be more of a boon to our people 
than protecting and expanding upon our 
many bonds of enterprise and commerce. 

Protecting the environment, as one 
would expect when two countries share a 
5,000-mile common border, is also a matter 
of great significance. Environmental issues, 
especially those dealing with air pollution, 
are serious challenges. Today we must build 
on what has already been accomplished and 
bring these issues closer to resolution. 

Canada and the United States have been 
cooperating to make this a more prosperous 
world and also to make this a safer and 
peaceful world. Who can forget that we 
stood shoulder to shoulder in two world 
wars and in Korea to protect democracy 
and to save a beseiged mankind from tyran- 
ny. 
And in the years since, Canada and the 
United States have shared the defense of 
the continent. But even more important, 
we've played a key role in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, history’s most suc- 
cessful alliance—a pact which has given us 
40 years of European peace. 

Today, Mr. Prime Minister, NATO is re- 
building to ensure that it remains fully ca- 
pable of’ accomplishing its mission into the 
next century. And if all its members carry 
their fair share, NATO will be able to pre- 
serve the peace, which is, after all, it’s pri- 
mary mission and which is, after all, the 


responsibility of all free people. If there is 
any lesson in history, it is that free people 
must be strong if they are to live at peace. 

I want to salute Prime Minister Mulroney 
for the tough measures that Canada is 
taking to combat the ugly threat of terror- 
ism. The free and democratic nations of the 
world are just now mobilizing to rid man- 
kind of this plague. There’s every reason for 
optimism that this fight will be won and 
that international terrorism will be relegat- 
ed to the garbage heap of history where it 
belongs. 

I’m looking forward, Mr. Prime Minister, 
to discussing these areas vital to our nation- 
al securities and the peace of the world. 
The people of our two countries are setting 
an example to the rest of the world. We’re 
proving that two proud and independent 
nations can live side by side, each respect- 
ing the sovereignty and the rights of the 
other. 

Our cooperation and the mutual profit 
we enjoy is the envy of so many nations. 
Well, we’re showing them how to do it. 
President Harry Truman put it best: “We 
Canadians and Americans,” he said, “are 
proud of our joint record. But we claim no 
monopoly on that formula.” What we're 
trying to do, Canadians and Americans to- 
gether, is to build a better world. And in 
this noble endeavor, let us pray that the 
citizens of our two countries will always be 
on the same team—freedom’s team. 

Mr. Prime Minister, welcome—allons-y a 
travail [we are going to work together]. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. It’s good to be with you again. As 
you'll recall, you were the first head of gov- 
ernment I met with, and this was the first 
capital I visited only days after the installa- 
tion of our government 18 months ago yes- 
terday. Some days in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. President, seem a lot longer. 
[Laughter] 

I wanted to make clear then and I want 
to repeat now that harmonious and fruitful 
relations between Canada and the United 
States are a top priority with us. With that 
in mind, we agreed from the beginning that 
it would be useful, indeed indispensable, for 
us to meet annually; and so, we met 1 year 
ago in Quebec City. You remember, Mr. 
President, it was a cold day; you wore a 
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green tie—and Tip wasn’t there—{laugh- 
ter|—and we launched a new era in our 
relations. 

Canadians and Americans, though differ- 
ent in many ways, share many of the same 
values. These meetings will provide us with 
an occasion to review our relations, but also 
with an opportunity to renew our friend- 
ship. How far have we come in the last 
year? Where do we hope to go in the next 
year or two? There are a number of ques- 
tions on the bilateral agenda, not all of 
them near resolution by any means. 


But let me say first, Mr. President and 
Nancy, that I come here today with Mila to 
celebrate the common heritage, the com- 
munity of interest and the commonality of 
purpose between our two great countries. 
We are more than one another’s best 
friends; we are far and away one another’s 
largest trading partner. But we don’t take 
one for granted anymore than the other. 
Friends stay in touch, and partners have to 
work at it. President Reagan and I stay very 
much in touch, and we’re working very 
hard to assure that our trading partnership 
continues to grow on the basis of mutual 
interest and mutual trust. 

And that doesn’t mean that there won’t 
be straight talk even among the best of 
friends. It is precisely because we are 
friends that we speak so frankly and so 
clearly to each other. Such candor, I think, 
cements our friendship and sustains our re- 
lationship. 

And so, Mr. President, Mila and I are de- 
lighted to be here with you today, with you 
and Nancy. We very much look forward to 
our meetings and just getting together 
again in the course of our visit. Thank you, 
sir, and thank all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:11 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
the Prime Minister was accorded a formal 
welcome with full military honors. 

Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Prime Minister met privately in the 
Oval Office and then held an expanded 
meeting. 


Nicaragua 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
a Meeting With Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney of Canada. 

March 18, 1986 





The Prime Minister. Good morning, 
again. 

Q. Are the Blue Jays going to do it this 
year? 

The Prime Minister. The Jays? Oh, yes. 
The Jays and Expos. Although some people 
from southern California disagree. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. Mr. Prime Minister, why is Canada 
giving aid to Nicaragua? 

The Prime Minister. | beg your pardon? 

Q. Is Canada not providing foreign aid to 
Nicaragua, and why? 

The Prime Minister. Canada provides for- 
eign aid to dozens and dozens and dozens 
of countries around the world. One of our 
noblest traditions is the, as is yours, is the 
providing of aid to countries less well off 
than ourselves. And we’ve been doing it 
ever since Canada was founded, pretty well. 
And it’s a noble tradition that we plan to 
maintain. 

Q. How do you feel about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. That’s a matter for the 
sovereign state of Canada. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:33 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science 





Appointment of Bruno O. Weinschel as a 
Member. March 18, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Bruno O. Weinschel to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
the National Medal of Science for a term 
expiring December 31, 1987. He will suc- 
ceed Perry Adkisson. 

Dr. Weinschel has been serving as chief 
engineer and president of Weinschel Engi- 
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neering in Gaithersburg, MD, since 1952. 
He currently serves as president of the 
board of the directors of the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronic Engineers (IEEE). 
He was chairman of the Engineering Affairs 
Council, American Association of Engineer- 
ing Societies, in 1980-1981. He was a fellow 
at the IEEE in 1966. 

Dr. Weinschel received a bachelor of arts 
degree (1938) and a doctor of engineering 
degree (1966) at the Technical University of 
Munich, Germany. He is married and has 
six children. He was born May 26, 1919, in 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of Three Members. 
March 18, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s National Se- 
curity Telecommunications Advisory Com- 
mittee: 


Irving Goldstein will succeed Joseph Charyk. 
Mr. Goldstein is chairman and chief executive 
officer of Communications Satellite Corp. in 
Washington, DC. He graduated from Queens 
College (B.A., 1960) and New York University 
(j.D., 1963). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. He was born 
March 27, 1938, in Catskill, NY. 


Thomas Gilmore Pownall will succeed Caleb B. 
Hurtt. Mr. Pownall is chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of Martin Marietta Corp. He grad- 
uated from the United States Naval Academy 
(B.S., 1946). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in Bethesda, MD. He was born Jan- 
uary 20, 1922, in Cumberland, MD. 


Donald Bernard Rassier will succeed Henry E. 
Hockeimer. He is president of Ford Aerospace 
& Communications Corp. in Detroit, MI. He 
graduated from Long Beach State College 
(B.S., 1946). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Bloomfield Hills, MI. He was 
born July 3, 1929, in St. Joseph, MN. 


Visit of Prime Minister Brian Mulroney 
of Canada 





Toasts at the State Dinner. March 18, 1986 





The President. Did you think I’d never 
get here? [Laughter] Well, Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Mulroney—Brian and Mila—distin- 
guished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
it’s a pleasure to welcome you to the White 
House. A year ago almost to the day, I cele- 
brated one of the most enjoyable St. Pat- 
rick’s Days in my memory, and I can assure 
you that my memory goes back a long way. 
[Laughter] And the recollection of that 
beautiful day at Quebec City is not the only 
thing that Brian Mulroney and I have to 
commemorate in connection with his visit 
to Washington this time. In just 2 days, if 
my calculations are correct, Brian will be 47 
years old. And, kid, I wish you the very 
best. [Laughter] 

You know, Mr. Prime Minister, I’m begin- 
ning to notice that every time they bring 
out my birthday cake, the top of it’s begin- 
ning to look more and more like a torch- 
light parade—{/aughter}—and I have a feel- 
ing that I'll be signing a disaster proclama- 
tion the next day. [Laughter] But seriously, 
though, Mr. Prime Minister, we wish you a 
very happy birthday, and we’re so pleased 
to have you and Mila with us this evening. 

I enjoyed our discussions today. I worked 
with Canadians long before I ran for public 
office. The contributions Canadians have 
been making on our way of life and every 
profession is incalculable. The bond of affec- 
tion between us is truly a treasure. We 
drew upon those historic bonds, Mr. Prime 
Minister, when last year at Quebec we laid 
the foundation for what I call the new part- 
nership. 

We've continued today, fully recognizing 
that the long-term stakes are high. We can 
work together to resolve the issue of acid 
rain, as we’ve worked together to resolve so 
many environmental issues before. We can 
ensure that our joint defense remains so 
strong that no aggressor will ever attack us. 
And we can reach a new agreement on 
trade that would help us achieve unparal- 
leled prosperity for our citizens. 

I strongly endorse a prompt start to 
formal negotiations in the fullest possible 
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scope to those talks. Before I leave the 
White House, Mr. Prime Minister, I hope 
that we can bring these negotiations to a 
successful conclusion. We can lead our 
people into the light of prosperity, freedom, 
and good will. Nothing less, of course, 
should be expected of two free peoples who 
live so close. 

Freedom is the fountainhead from which 
mutual respect and amicability flow. And 
freedom is what America, Canada and the 
United States, is all about. A story that re- 
flects this love of freedom concerns a young 
man, John Magee, whose father was rector 
of St. John’s Church, which is right across 
Lafayette Square from the White House 
here. In 1940, in the dark days of the 
Second World War—the United States was 
still not in the fight—Canada, responding to 
the pull of ancient loyalties, had joined the 
struggle the year before. So, like thousands 
of others, John Magee crossed the border to 
join up. He bacame Pilot Officer Magee of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

In 1941 his squadron was sent to fight in 
the Battle of Britain. A few days after his 
arrival in England, he sent a letter back 
home. “I am enclosing,” he said, “a verse I 
wrote the other day. It started at 30,000 
feet and was finished soon after I landed.” 
But on December 11, 1941, Pilot Officer 
Magee was killed at age 19. He had lived 
just long enough to see his own country join 
the struggle at the side of his foster land. 

Well, that verse he sent back is called 
“High Flight.” And the day we lost the val- 
iant seven of the space shuttle Challenger, 
it came instantly to my mind: “Oh, how I 
have slipped the surly bonds of Earth, put 
out my hand, and touched the face of God.” 
“High Flight” was a beloved favorite of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, whose motto was 
“Through Perseverance We Reach The 
Stars.” As a matter of fact, it was adopted 
by our own Air Force, and it was—I don’t 
believe there’s an Air Force installation in 
this country that did not have someplace— 
displayed his poem. It resonates in the 
hearts of all who cherish the twin values of 
faith and freedom. And it resonates in the 
hearts of North Americans. And so, we re- 
member Pilot Officer John Magee—Ameri- 
- poet, Canadian pilot, North American 

ero. 
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So, ladies and gentlemen, please join me 
in a threefold toast to Her Majesty the 
Queen of Canada, to my good friend Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney, to his lovely wife, 
and to the enduring bond between our two 
North American peoples. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President and 
Nancy, chers amies Americains, et chers 
constitues a Canadians—I learned that from 
President Reagan last year. [Laughter] 
Make a fine candidate—Canada. [Laughter] 
It is with a particular mix of pleasure and 
pride that Mila and I have come to this 
great capital and to this celebrated house; 
pleasure at being among such friends again, 
particularly Ron and Nancy Reagan—to 
find you looking, as is said, Mr. President, in 
French—dangereusement bien—so danger- 
ously well—{laughter|}—I'll mention that to 
Tip tomorrow—{laughter|}—and pride in 
the occasion to renew and toast the friend- 
ship between our two countries, our two 
peoples, and if I may say so, ourselves as 
good friends. I hope that my brief reference 
in French will not lead to the suspicion that 
I am attempting to capitalize on the well- 
known regard which Americans have had 
for the French since Lafayette took his posi- 
tion beside George Washington in the Rev- 
olution. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that Canadians 
most admire, of all things, your uncanny 
ability to forecast the future. When you 
became aware what television was going to 
do to the movies, you decided to try some- 
thing easy—{laughter|—you chose politics, 
and we're glad that you did. 

Nearly two centuries ago, when John 
Adams tock up residence in what was then 
known as the “President’s House,” he com- 
posed a prayer that is today carved in the 
mantle of this residence: “May none but 
honest and wise men,” he concluded, “ever 
rule under this roof.” We feel not only 
among friends but, in a very real sense, 
among family. 

In 1939 Winston Churchill said of our two 
countries: “That long frontier from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Oceans, guarded only 
by neighborly respect and honorable obliga- 
tions, is an example to every country and a 
pattern for the future of the world.” For 
just as we share a continent, just as we have 
jointly inherited our precious environment, 
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we are bound up, inevitably, in one an- 
other’s economic interests. I speak, of 
course, Mr. President, in response to your 
observation of the trading relationship be- 
tween our two countries, a relationship al- 
ready uniquely important in the affairs of 
the world. 

I speak also of a new challenge—further 
trade liberalization between us. On October 
1 last, I advised the President of the Cana- 
dian desire to pursue a new trade agree- 
ment with the United States. On the follow- 
ing day, Mr. President, you welcomed the 
Canadian initiative. In these first days of 
October I think that we issued to our re- 
spective countries an historic challenge, one 
of historic proportions, by expressing the 
wish to enter into negotiations. I, for my 
part, was responding to some questions that 
are asked at home. Are we, in Canada, con- 
fident enough in our ability to maintain our 
political sovereignty in a process that will 
lead to closer relations? And the answer is 
“Yes.” Have we, in Canada, a cultural identity 
strong enough to live and grow in this proc- 
ess? And the answer is “Yes.” And have we, in 
Canada, developed the economic and com- 
mercial enterprises necessary to prosper 
under greater competition? And _ the 
answer, again, is emphatically “Yes.” I think, 
Mr. President, the challenge for your coun- 
try may well be to show understanding of 
our concerns as we shall for yours. 

With you as our only immediate neigh- 
bor, we have developed as a distinct nation. 
Let’s continue to grow stronger, each in our 
own ways. Let’s continue to reinforce one 
another by exchanging what we produce 
that is best. This was the key to our success 
in the past and this, I think, is the promise 
of our future. Because if we have the 
wisdom and forbearance to succeed, then 
the whole world will be the beneficiary, just 
as Churchill foresaw. 

A half century ago Canada and the 
United States blazed a new trail towards 
lower tariffs and quotas—the world was 
very different then. But the imperatives of 
liberalization are more compelling than 
ever in our increasingly interdependent 
economies. Neither of our countries was 
built by the fainthearted. We’ve already 
achieved much together, from commerce to 
communications, from sea to space, in joint 


ventures based on mutual interest and 
mutual respect. 

Earlier today I had the pleasure of in- 
forming the President that Canada has ac- 
cepted his invitation to join in the manned 
space station project. This venture symbol- 
izes our joint confidence in the future, our 
commitment to shared technology, and 
Canada’s pride in joining you in the explo- 
ration of space. 

I know Ronald Reagan to be a man of 
warmth and wisdom, of grace and good 
will. We, in Canada, know we have a true 
and valued friend in President Reagan. 
Friends may sometimes disagree, friends 
may diverge in opinion, friends speak frank- 
ly, but they give each other the benefit of 
the doubt. There can be no doubt, howev- 
er, about our common commitment to free- 
dom, Mr. President, and our common com- 
mitment to peace. We concur wholeheart- 
edly with your view that not only is nuclear 
war unwinnable, it must never be fought. 

Canadians, no less than Americans, were 
deeply relieved when the President of the 
United States met last fall with a leader of 
the Soviet Union. In honest dialog there is a 
beginning of understanding. You, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have broken new ground in your offer 
to the Soviet Union last week to exchange 
information and technologies with the Sovi- 
ets for verifying limits on nuclear testing. 
We remain confident that the spirit of 
Geneva will carry over into your next meet- 
ing with Mr. Gorbachev and your visit to 
the Soviet Union. The hopes of the world 
ride on the outcome of your discussions 
with Secretary Gorbachev. Our prayers and 
our support go with you. 

Mr. President, your entire career has 
been a testament to courage and convic- 
tion, to your desire to do the right thing for 
America and for the world. That determina- 
tion will prevail in your pursuit of world 
peace. 

At this time, colleagues and friends, I am 
privileged, honored, to propose a toast to a 
friend—and a very distinguished friend of 
Canada. Ladies and gentlemen, for Nancy 
and for the President of the United States 
of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:46 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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30th Anniversary of Sister Cities 
International 





White House Announcement. 
March 19, 1986 


United States-Canada Agreements 





Remarks on Signing the NORAD 
Agreement and on Endorsing the Joint 
Report on Acid Rain. March 19, 1986 





The President met today with the leader- 
ship of Sister Cities International to mark 
their 30th anniversary and receive their 
award for his contribution to international 
understanding. The President is the Honor- 
ary Chairman of Sister Cities International. 

Over the years many ideas have been 
tried in the field of private international 
exchanges. For 30 years the Sister Cities 
programs have been among the most suc- 
cessful and effective. Sister Cities programs 
began after 1945, but became a full-scale 
national effort in 1956 when President Ei- 
senhower initiated the People-to-People 
Program at the White House. Since then, 
Sister City relationships have been estab- 
lished between more than 745 US. cities, 
representing more than 90 million Ameri- 
cans and over 1,100 communities in 86 na- 
tions. 

Sister Cities programs have worked to 
eliminate barriers of culture and language 
and have enhanced the opportunities for 
mutual understanding. Because of Sister 
Cities programs, thousands of young people 
have the opportunity each year to expand 
their horizons, American know-how is made 
available to help people in dozens of devel- 
oping countries, and thousands of people 
around the world can see the American vol- 
unteer spirit at work. 

Sister Cities International is also an im- 
portant part of our effort to expand and 
broaden contacts and communications be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The President and Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev agreed in Geneva 
on the utility of broadening exchanges and 
contacts and finding new ways to increase 
cooperation. People-to-people programs can 
help build better understanding and genu- 
ine constituencies for peace. 

The Sister Cities programs are an out- 
standing example of citizen and private 
sector participation at their best in the field 
of international exchange, understanding, 
and cooperation. We wish them well on 
their anniversary. 
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The President. I'm delighted to join with 
my good friend, the Prime Minister, in put- 
ting our signatures on an agreement to 
extend the unique Canada-U.S. partnership 
in the North American Aerospace Defense 
Command, known as NORAD. The last 
time this agreement was renewed was 
during my visit to Ottawa in March of 1981, 
which was my first trip abroad as President. 
I'm sure that the Prime Minister would 
agree that NORAD has served our mutual 
interests and has been a significant factor in 
enhancing deterrence, promoting global 
stability in the nearly 30 years of its exist- 
ence. It’s therefore entirely appropriate 
that we extend this joint command for an 
additional 5 years. 

Another topic of particular interest to the 
Prime Minister and me was the report of 
our Special Envoys on acid rain, Drew 
Lewis and Bill Davis. Drew, unfortunately, 
couldn’t be here today; Bill Davis is. And 
we undertook this effort because we recog- 
nized that acid rain was a serious concern 
affecting both our countries and our rela- 
tions with each other. The study we com- 
missioned was in keeping with the long his- 
tory of U.S.-Canada cooperation in dealing 
with environmental issues. 

And today I would like to commend Bill 
and Drew, even though he’s absent, for 
their thorough and conscientious work. 
Their joint report attests to the serious and 
practical manner in which they discharged 
their duties, and I know that Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney shares my appreciation and 
admiration for their balanced and well- 
drafted joint report. I’m pleased to say that 
I fully endorse the report and will shortly 
issue a press statement to this effect. 

I wish I could say that our action today 
takes the acid rain issue off our bilateral 
agenda; unfortunately, this cannot be. Seri- 
ous scientific and economic problems 
remain to be solved. But in the spirit of 
cooperation and good will, which has come 
to characterize the way Canadians and 
Americans approach their common prob- 
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lems, I am confident that we have begun a 
process which will benefit future genera- 
tions in both our great countries. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I’m 
very encouraged by your statement and ap- 
preciate your personal commitment to re- 
solve our common problem in acid rain. 
And your undertaking that you have made, 
sir, in regard to your personal commitment, 
that of your administration, as well as your 
undertaking to secure appropriate funding 
is very welcome. 

Acid rain imperils the environment in 
both countries. At Quebec, we commis- 
sioned two personal envoys, Drew Lewis 
and Bill Davis, to take charge of this issue 
and to break new ground. They didn’t let 
us down. I salute Bill Davis, who’s here 
today. And I was honored to meet with 
Drew Lewis yesterday at a meeting with 
Secretary Shultz. 

I think they’ve produced a balanced and 
a realistic document. We now have an 
agreed foundation on which to build. Your 
full endorsement of this report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, represents a significant step, in my 
judgment, in the right direction. 

We have a proud tradition of resolving 
transboundary environmental problems. We 
intend to carry on that tradition and to 
carry it forward. As neighbors and custo- 
dians of our common heritage, we must do 
no less, and much remains to be done. By 
agreeing to keep acid rain on our agenda, 
Mr. President, we signal our joint determi- 
nation to solve this problem. Your Secretary 
of State, our Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, and other Cabinet officials will 
report on this vital effort regularly to us. 

I am confident that we can move to early 
and substantial reductions of damage to our 
environment. This remains our urgent goal, 
and I’m very grateful to you, Mr. President, 
for your personal support in meeting this 
challenge. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Canada and on behalf of my col- 
leagues and friends in regard to this issue 
and so many others, we have had a very 
productive and constructive meeting with 
you, as we’ve had in the past. And I want to 
thank you on behalf of Canadians for your 
attention and your sensitivity to Canada’s 
problems and to the great obligation of 


solving these problems constructively to- 
gether. 

Canada will always work with the United 
States to build new opportunities and new 
prosperity for our people. And we thank 
you for the warmth of your welcome and 
the courtesies extended to all members of 
our delegation. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, Mr. Prime Minister, 
believe me, the feeling is mutual between 
our two countries and our two peoples. 


Note: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 

Prior to the ceremony, the President and 
the Prime Minister had lunch in the study 
adjoining the Oval Office. 


United States-Canada Report on Acid 
Rain 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 19, 1986 





The President and Prime Minister Mul- 
roney commissioned Drew Lewis and Wil- 
liam Davis last year in Quebec City to con- 
duct a thorough study of the acid rain prob- 
lem and to submit their findings and rec- 
ommendations within one year. This report 
was presented to the President and the 
Prime Minister on January 8, 1986. 

After careful review, the President en- 
dorses fully the joint report of the Special 
Envoys. As stated in the report, acid rain is 
a serious environmental problem in both 
the United States and Canada with trans- 
boundary implications for both countries. 

The United States pioneered air pollution 
controls and as a nation has spent approxi- 
mately $75 billion since the 1970 passage of 
the Clean Air Act to limit emissions of pol- 
lutants identified as precursors of acid rain. 
By 1990 approximately $100 billion will 
have been spent for this purpose. As a 
result of these actions, from 1973 to 1983 
emissions of major precursors have declined 
significantly. However, as the joint report 
notes, more needs to be done. This adminis- 
tration has already provided substantial sup- 
port for clean coal technologies. For fiscal 
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year 1981 through FY 1985, a total of 
almost $2.2 billion in total research funds 
has been allocated in the United States to 
develop technologies for cleaner utilization 
of coal. 

In order to expand the control options 
available to industry, as recommended in 
the joint report, the administration will 
pursue a program to develop and demon- 
strate innovative control technologies. In 
this year’s budget $700 million has been 
earmarked for clean coal research between 
FY 1986 and FY 1991. In addition an $800 
million joint industry/government program 
designed to develop and demonstrate clean 
ways to burn coal will be implemented. Al- 
though it does not now have all of the 
funds, the administration will seek to pro- 
vide in the future the funding recommend- 
ed in the joint report. We will also encour- 
age States to undertake similar efforts, as 
several have already done. 

The President will also direct Federal De- 
partments and Agencies to take the follow- 
ing steps in order to implement the cooper- 
ative activities and research recommenda- 
tions of the Special Envoys: 

—Identify and assess cost-effective and in- 
novative approaches leading to reduced 
emissions of pollutants linked to acid rain. 

—Strengthen bilateral consultation and 
information exchanges with Canada. To this 
end, the Secretary of State shall establish an 
interagency advisory and consultative group 
on transboundary air pollution comprised of 
both foreign affairs and environmental 
management officials to provide advice to 
the President and to serve as a forum for 
discussion with a similarly constituted Cana- 
dian group. 

—Conduct a coordinated interagency 
review of relevant research in light of the 
joint envoys’ report. In this regard, the ad- 
ministration has requested $85 million for 
FY 1987 to assess the causes, effects, and 
possible methods of mitigating the results of 
acid rain. (Since 1982 the administration has 
spent $255 million for this purpose. Under 
current plans an additional $225 million 
will be spent between now and 1989.) 

The issue of acid rain will be a continuing 
item on the agenda of future summit meet- 
ings. 
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Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
1:40 p.m. 


Social Security Administration 





Nomination of Dorcas R. Hardy To Be 
Commissioner of Social Security. 
March 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Dorcas R. Hardy to be 
Commissioner of Social Security. She would 
succeed John A. Svahn. 

Ms. Hardy has been serving as Assistant 
Secretary for Human Development Services 
at the Department of Health and Human 
Services. Previously she was associate direc- 
tor of the Center for Health Services at the 
University of Southern California in 1974- 
1981. Since 1983 she has been serving as 
Chairman of the President’s Task Force on 
Legal Equity for Women. 

Ms. Hardy graduated from Connecticut 
College (B.A., 1968) and Pepperdine Uni- 
versity (M.B.A., 1976). She was born July 18, 
1946, in Newark, NJ, and now resides in 
Arlington, VA. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Nancy M. Haist as a 
Delegate. March 19, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Nancy M. Haist to be a dele- 
gate to the National White House Confer- 
ence on Small Business. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Haist is president of Communication 
Equipment and Engineering Co. in Planta- 
tion, FL. She is a member of the National 
Association of Woman Business Owners and 
of the Plantation Chamber of Commerce. 
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She is married, has six children, and re- 
sides in Del Ray Beach, FL. She was born 
December 31, 1929, in Nashville, TN. 


Aid to the Contras 





Message to the Congress. March 19, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Since I transmitted my message to the 
Congress on February 25 requesting addi- 
tional assistance for the Nicaraguan demo- 
cratic resistance, I have heard from many 
thoughtful Members of Congress, as well as 
from Latin American leaders and the lead- 
ers of the Nicaraguan democratic resistance. 
Many have raised the question of how the 
additional authority I have requested could 
be implemented so as to help persuade the 
Government of Nicaragua to engage in a 
serious effort to resolve the conflict in Cen- 
tral America through peaceful means. 

I am determined to make every effort to 
protect our vital interests and achieve 
peace without further loss of life. That is 
why on February 10 I propused simultane- 
ous talks by the Government of Nicara- 
gua—with their opposition and with the 
United States. That is why on February 25 I 
affirmed my commitment to direct the ad- 
ditional assistance I have requested toward 
a comprehensive and verifiable agreement 
among the countries of Central America, 
based on the Contadora Document of Ob- 
jectives. And that is why on March 7 I ap- 
pointed Ambassador Philip Habib as my 
special envoy for Central America. 

On Sunday night, I described to the 
American people the threat to our security 
that confronts us in Central America. As I 
said then, we are still willing to pursue vig- 
orously a diplomatic effort to achieve a last- 
ing peace. Approval of my request for addi- 
tional assistance to the Nicaraguan demo- 
cratic resistance does not mean that a mili- 
tary solution is inevitable. It is, however, 
essential that the Congress act now to ap- 
prove this assistance if diplomacy is to have 
a chance. Accordingly, I am providing in 
this message a further explanation of how I 
will implement the authority I have re- 
quested. 


If the Congress approves my request I 
will send my special envoy on an urgent 
mission to the capitals of the Contadora and 
Support Group nations. He will ask them to 
join with us in urging the Government of 
Nicaragua to initiate a national dialogue 
with representatives of all elements of the 
democratic opposition, designed to achieve 
the goals set out in the widely heralded 
proposal announced by six opposition Nica- 
raguan political parties on February 7, 
1986. Their proposal, which has been en- 
dorsed by the Nicaraguan democratic resist- 
ance, calls for an immediate cease-fire, an 
effective general amnesty, abolition of the 
state of emergency, agreement on a new 
electoral process and general elections, ef- 
fective fulfillment of international commit- 
ments for democratization, and observance 
of implementation by relevant international 
groups and bodies. 

President Duarte’s additional proposal for 
simultaneous dialogue with the Salvadoran 
guerrillas, a proposal endorsed by the 
democratic Presidents of Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, and Guatemala, reinforces the impor- 
tance of an internal dialogue in Nicaragua 
to address the objectives of the six-party 
proposal of February 7. 

In order to give the Government of Nica- 
ragua every reasonable opportunity to re- 
spond favorably, and to provide an incen- 
tive for a positive response, I will limit the 
assistance to be provided to the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance for 90 days following 
approval of my request to the following: 

(1) humanitarian assistance, as defined in 
section 722(g) of P.L. 99-83, including sup- 
port for programs and activities to strength- 
en respect for human rights; 

(2) logistics advice and assistance; 

(3) equipment and supplies necessary for 
defense against air attack; 

(4) support for democratic political and 
diplomatic activities; and 

(5) training in radio communications, col- 
lection and utilization of intelligence, logis- 
tics, and small-unit skills and tactics. 

Following this 90-day period, additional 
types of assistance will be provided to the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance only if— 

(1) I have determined, after consultation 
with the Congress, 
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(a) that the Central American countries 
have not concluded a comprehensive agree- 
ment based on the Contadora Document of 
Objectives; 

(b) the Government of Nicaragua is not 
engaged in a serious dialogue with repre- 
sentatives of all elements of the democratic 
opposition, accompanied by a cease-fire and 
an effective end to the existing constraints 
on freedom of speech, assembly, and reli- 
gion; and 

(c) there is no reasonable prospect of 
achieving these developments through fur- 
ther diplomatic measures, multilateral or bi- 
lateral, without additional assistance to the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance; 

(2) I have reported my determination to 
the Congress; and 

(3) Fifteen days have elapsed following 
my report to the Congress, during which 
the Congress may take such legislative or 
other action as it deems appropriate. 

Should the conditions described in sub- 
paragraph (a) or (b) of paragraph (1) later be 
achieved, assistance to the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance will again be limited 
to the categories, described above, available 
during the initial 90 days following approval 
of my request, for so long as the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua acts in good faith to 
maintain those conditions. 

In order to keep the Congress fully and 
currently informed of developments relat- 
ing to diplomatic efforts to achieve a peace- 
ful resolution of the conflict during the 90 
days following approval of my request, I 
will appoint a special bipartisan commission 
to report on negotiations, whose reports will 
be made available to the Congress. This 
commission shall be composed of individ- 
uals, none of whom shall be a Member or 
employee of the Congress or an officer or 
employee of the United States, recommend- 
ed by the Speaker and Minority Leader of 
the House of Representatives and the Ma- 
jority and Minority Leaders of the Senate, 
with a fifth member of the commission to 
be recommended by the four other com- 
missioners. 

This approach represents a sincere effort 
to achieve peace through negotiations. In 
order to further this effort, I will make 
$2,000,000 of the funds I have requested 
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for assistance to the Nicaraguan democratic 
resistance available to the Central Ameri- 
can democracies (Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Honduras) to facilitate their 
participation in regional meetings and ne- 
gotiations. In addition, I will encourage 
those countries and the Contadora and Sup- 
port Group nations to make regular and 
public reports on the status of negotiations, 
the likelihood of achieving a comprehensive 
agreement, progress toward national recon- 
ciliation, and the obstacles thereto. 

Moreover, the United States will assist all 
indigenous groups which are committed to 
work together for democratic national rec- 
onciliation in Nicaragua based on the six- 
party proposal. We will require only that 
they respect international standards of con- 
duct, refraining from violations of human 
rights or other criminal acts, and they they 
work together toward this common goal. 

In this regard, the democratic resistance 
has been broadening its representative 
base. The United Nicaraguan Opposition 
(UNO) now includes the largest of the 
Indian/Creole resistance groups (KISAN), 
and has forged cooperative relationships 
with other democratic resistance elements. 
The UNO has also engaged in constructive 
discussions with the Southern Opposition 
Bloc (BOS). And UNO has further strength- 
ened unity by ensuring that all its military 
forces are responsive to its civilian leader- 
ship. We wholeheartedly support these de- 
velopments and will encourage the demo- 
cratic opposition to take further steps that 
will increase its unity and its appeal to the 
Nicaraguan people. Toward this end, I will 
reserve not less than $10,000,000 of the 
funds I have requested for assistance to re- 
sistance forces otherwise eligible and not 
currently included within UNO, one-half of 
which shall be for BOS and one-half shall be 
for the Indian resistance force Misurasata. 

However, no group shall receive assist- 
ance from the United States if it retains in 
its ranks any individual who engages in— 

(1) gross violations of human rights (in- 
cluding summary executions, torture, kid- 
napping, forced recruitment, or other such 
violations of the integrity of the person); or 
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(2) drug smuggling, or significant misuse 
of public or private funds. 

There are two other issues, relating to 
funding, that I ask you to consider. 


First, there has been inaccurate public 
speculation about what additional funds for 
assistance to the Nicaraguan democratic re- 
sistance might be available beyond the $100 
million for fiscal years 1986 and 1987 that I 
have requested be transferred from 
amounts already appropriated to the De- 
partment of Defense. I want to state un- 
equivocally that I will not augment this 
$100 million through the use of CIA or any 
other funds that have not been approved by 
the Congress for this purpose. 

Second, when I proposed to the Congress 
a Central America Democracy, Peace, and 
Development Initiative to implement the 
recommendations of the National Bipartisan 
Commission on Central America, I included 
Nicaragua among the countries that could 
benefit from this initiative. The Congress 
accepted my recommendation in enacting a 
new chapter of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. The Congress also authorized in 
that Act, as the Bipartisan Commission rec- 
ommended and I requested, the appropria- 
tion of the full $1,200,000,000 in nonmili- 
tary assistance for Central America for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989. However, the current 
authorization for fiscal year 1987 falls short 
of this goal. This, combined with appropria- 
tions shortfalls from previous years, is an 
obstacle to timely progress. I will ask the 
Secretary of State, the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, and 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget to develop a plan to overcome 
the funding shortfalls that have occurred. In 
addition, I urge the Congress to provide the 
full amounts of economic assistance I have 
requested in my budget for fiscal year 1987 
so that the necessary long-term commit- 
ment urged by the Bipartisan Commission 
will be fulfilled, and so that the promises of 
peace and freedom will be _ realized 
throughout Central America. 

Upon the enactment of a joint resolution 
approving my request, I shall issue an Exec- 
utive order to provide for the implementa- 
tion of the undertakings I have expressed in 
this message and in my message of Febru- 


ary 25. The Secretary of State, or his desig- 
nee, will be responsible, under my direc- 
tion, for policy guidance and coordination 
of United States Government activities 
under that Executive order. 

In conclusion, I must stress that our diplo- 
macy cannot succeed without the demon- 
strated resolve of the United States to pro- 
tect its own interests and those of the brave 
men and women who are fighting for de- 
mocracy in Central America. The time for 
decision is now. Your vote on my request 
will be a fateful one. I need and urge your 
support on this vital issue. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 19, 1986. 


Budget Rescissions and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. March 20, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report two 
revised rescission proposals totaling 
$54,920,475, two new deferrals of budget 
authority totaling $2,026,462, and one re- 
vised deferral of budget authority totaling 
$10,238,000. 

The rescissions affect programs in Funds 
Appropriated to the President and in the 
Department of Energy. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Commerce, Interior, and 
Transportation. 

The details of these rescission proposals 
and deferrals are contained in the attached 
report. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 20, 1986. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed rescissions and deferrals are printed 
in the Federal Register of March 26, 1986. 
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Mutual and Balanced Force Reduction 
Negotiations 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 20, 1986 





Today marked the close of the 38th 
round of the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions negotiations in Vienna, where 
the United States and its NATO allies con- 
tinued efforts to find common ground with 
the Warsaw Pact on the reduction of con- 
ventional forces in Central Europe. Unfor- 
tunately, the Soviet Union and its allies 
have not responded constructively to recent 
Western initiatives that had sought to make 
substantial progress in these negotiations. 

Last December 5, NATO introduced a 
major, new MBFR initiative designed to 
bring East and West closer together on a 
number of issues. Most significantly, while 
reaffirming the importance of effective ver- 
ification, the NATO participants set aside 
their longstanding insistence that the sides 
come to an understanding on troop level 
data in the area of reductions before an 
agreement is signed. This was a major con- 
cession to the East, which had often de- 
clared its readiness to move forward swiftly 
in the talks if only the so-called data barrier 
could be removed. 

Not only did the West decide to remove 
this barrier, it also adopted the East’s own 
general approach—to negotiate a _first- 
phase, time-limited agreement in which ini- 
tial U.S. and U.S.S.R. reductions would be 
followed by a no-increase commitment in 
the area of reductions by all participating 
states. On these and a number of other 
points, the U.S. and its allies made every 
effort to come to an early accord in Vienna. 

At the beginning of the round there was 
reason to be optimistic. General Secretary 
Gorbachev had noted that, following the 
December 5 West initiative, an outline for 
agreement in Vienna was emerging. At the 
same time, Mr. Gorbachev and many Soviet 
and East European spokesmen indicated 
that they shared with NATO an apprecia- 
tion of the vital role of verification, includ- 
ing on-site inspection, in arms control. How- 
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ever, the Eastern participants have not re- 
ciprocated the West’s move or given sub- 
stance to the declarations of their leaders. 
Indeed, on February 20, the Warsaw Pact 
tabled a draft agreement which recycled 
old and unacceptable Eastern positions and 
which included an utterly inadequate verifi- 
cation regime. 

NATO has made it clear to the Warsaw 
Pact that the East’s actions during this ne- 
gotiating round did not meet Western secu- 
rity requirements and that we await a re- 
sponse from the East as important as the 
step the West took in December. If the 
Soviet Union and its allies show the political 
will to match that of the West, then there is 
hope that the MBFR negotiations can result 
in an effective and fair agreement. The 
President has instructed the U.S. delegation 
to continue to work for such an outcome. 


President’s National Security 
Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 





Designation of Rocco John Marano as Vice 
Chairman. March 20, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Rocco John Marano to be 
Vice Chairman of the President’s National 
Security Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee for a term of 1 year. 

Mr. Marano has been president of Bell 
Communications Research, Inc., in Living- 
ston, NJ, since January 1984. Previously he 
was vice president of central staff of AT&T 
as well as president-designate of central 
services organization in 1982-1983. Mr. 
Marano has been with the Bell System since 
July 1953. 

He graduated from Fordham University 
(B.S., 1953; LL.B., 1957). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Chatham, NJ. 
He was born February 14, 1928, in Haver- 
straw, NY. 


a 
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President’s Commission on Executive 
Exchange 





Appointment of Two Members. 
March 20, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Commission 
on Executive Exchange for terms of 2 years. 
These are new positions. 

Jewel Lafontant is senior partner in the law firm 
of Vedder, Price, Kaufman & Kammbholz in 
Chicago, IL. She graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege (B.A., 1943) and the University of Chicago 
(J.D., 1946). She has one child and resides in 
Chicago, IL. She was born April 28, 1922, in 
Chicago, IL. 

Charles Glen Steele is chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Deloitte, Haskins & Sells in New 
York City. He graduated from Golden Gate 
University (B.B.A., 1951; M.B.A., 1962). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Green- 
wich, CT. He was born July 24, 1925, in Faulk- 
ton, SD. 


Food Security Improvements Act of 
1986 


years without subsidizing exports in a 
manner which will be contrary to the na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States.” I am pleased to note that H.R. 1614 
reduces this program from $2 billion over 
the next 3 years to $1 billion. This reduc- 
tion will allow the United States to encour- 
age export promotion without threatening 
our trade policy or our national security. 

I am also pleased to note that the Con- 
gress has revised language that had been 
adopted earlier relating to so-called ad- 
vance recourse loans to make clear that this 
program is completely discretionary. The 
program is ill-advised and unnecessary, and 
my administration will not use its discretion 
to implement it. 

Although this legislation does not correct 
all of the deficiencies contained in the Food 
Security Act of 1985, it nonetheless repre- 
sents some improvement, and for that 
reason I have signed it into law. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 1614 is Public Law 
99-260, approved March 20. 


National Agriculture Day, 1986 





Statement on Signing H.R. 1614 Into Law. 
March 20, 1986 





I have signed into law H.R. 1614, the 
Food Security Improvements Act of 1986. 
This legislation makes changes to several 
provisions contained in the Food Security 
Act of 1985, which I approved on Decem- 
ber 23, 1985. 

In signing the Food Security Act of 1985 
into law, I indicated my administration’s 
strong objections to several features con- 
tained in that legislation. One provision was 
the mandatory 3-year payment-in-kind 
export promotion program that requires the 
United States to give away $2 billion worth 
of commodities to encourage American ex- 
ports. I stated that “a program of this size 
and nature threatens to precipitate an agri- 
cultural commodity trade war with our 
allies; moreover, it may well be impossible 
to fulfill the $2 billion goal over the next 3 


Proclamation 5449. March 20, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For more than a century, American agri- 
culture has led the world in the develop- 
ment and use of technological advances 
that raise our standard of living. In fact, the 
production of food and fiber is our largest 
and most basic industry. 

Our farms, ranches, orchards, vineyards, 
and nurseries; the businesses that supply 
them; and those who transform and trans- 
port their raw commodities or sell the final 
products, provide us with the world’s most 
abundant and varied supply of food and 
clothing. American agriculture also helps 
feed tens of millions of people in other 
countries. Moreover, the activities of the 23 
million Americans employed in agriculture 
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generate one-fifth of our gross national 
product and one-fifth of our Nation’s jobs. 

Maintaining such production—nearly one- 
twelfth of the world’s output of major agri- 
culture commodities—requires careful stew- 
ardship of natural resources and capital, 
flexibility in responding to the vagaries of 
weather and the vicissitudes of the interna- 
tional marketplace, unparalleled mastery of 
many skills, and the continuous support of 
research institutions. 

To honor the immense and varied contri- 
butions made to our economy and our na- 
tional life by the men and women working 
in American agriculture, and to foster a 
greater understanding of the importance of 
this sector of our economy, the Congress of 
the United States, by Public Law 99-207 
approved December 23, 1985, has designat- 
ed March 20, 1986, as “National Agriculture 
Day” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 20, 1986, as Nation- 
al Agriculture Day, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., March 21, 1986) 


Aid to the Contras 





Statement by the President on Action by 
the House of Representatives. 
March 20, 1986 





Today’s vote in the House of Representa- 
tives was a dark day for freedom. This vote 
must be reversed. The Soviet Union cannot 
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be permitted to enjoy the luxury of know- 
ing that, once captured, a country will be 
relegated forever to the Communist camp. 
We declare our unwavering support for 
freedom and for peace-loving people strug- 
gling to overcome Communist tyranny. 

Those Democrats and Republicans who 
stood with the forces of freedom have the 
Nation’s profound gratitude and my own. 
But you have more. You have my solemn 
determination to come back, again and 
again, until this battle is won, until freedom 
is given the chance it deserves in Nicara- 
gua. 

Tomorrow, I will begin to press in the 
Senate, and then back again in the House, 
for the real and effective assistance for Nic- 
aragua’s freedom fighters, which was 
denied them today and which those brave 
men and women deserve. 

The American people have begun to 
awaken to the danger emerging on their 
doorstep. And one day, in the not too dis- 
tant future, that awareness will come home 
to the House of Representatives. We are 
gaining ground; we are winning converts. 
The next battle will bring us the victory this 
just and good cause rightly deserves. 

Finally, I have some special words today 
for the freedom fighters. The events of 
today and those that will take place over 
the next week are preparation for the day 
when democracy returns to Nicaragua. A 
chance to realize that, while democratic 
peoples are sometimes slow to wake to im- 
minent danger, when they do awaken their 
commitment to freedom and their resolve 
for victory is unshakable. 

So, to the freedom fighters of Nicaragua I 
say: Have faith; have hope. The American 
people are just now awakening to the jus- 
tice of your cause; just now realizing that 
your struggle is their struggle. Soon, with 
our support, your courage will ensure the 
triumph of your cause, our cause, and all of 
humanity’s cause—the cause of freedom. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Roem at the White House at 4:10 
p.m. 
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Aid to the Contras 





Remarks at a White House Reception for 
Private Sector Supporters. March 21, 1986 





The President. Well, thank you very 
much for a very heartwarming welcome. 
And I want you to know I’m an honorary 
member. For those of you who are too far, 
I’m sure you're familiar with it. “If you like 
Cuba, you'll love Nicaragua.”! [Laughter] 

Well, thank you, and welcome you to the 
White House. And I want to express my 
personal thanks and the gratitude of the 
American people for the hard work and 
dedication that you are all giving this free- 
dom struggle. Perhaps never before on a 
foreign policy issue have we seen such a 
broad-based coalition. In the audience 
today, we have Christians and Jews, veter- 
ans and businessmen, ethnic and minority 
groups. You’ve all come together in a noble 
cause. 

Unfortunately for America, that cause, 
the cause of freedom and hope and democ- 
racy, suffered a temporary setback yester- 
day in the House of Representatives. I un- 
derline “temporary.” History will record yes- 
terday’s’ vote as wrong, tragically wrong. 
But let me assure these brave men here 
today—Adolpho Calero, Alfonso Robelo, 
Arturo Cruz ?—America will not desert you 
and your courageous struggle to expel Com- 
munist tyranny from the American main- 
land. 

You know, paraphrase another famous 
freedom fighter, John Paul Jones: We have 
not yet begun to fight. You know, I don’t 
mean to be kind of sacrilegious about things 
like this, but there was a joke that was born in 
recent years out of that line of John Paul 
Jones in the American Revolution. And it 
kind of fits what happened with some 
people yesterday. 

The joke has it that when he said this, the 
deck of his ship was covered with dead sail- 
ors and—or wounded and dead sailors and 


1 The President was referring to being an 
honorary member of the contras and then 
held up a button which said, “If you like 
Cuba, you'll love Nicaragua.” 

2 Contra leaders. 


marines. And when he said that, one of the 
wounded raised up on his elbow and says, 
“There’s always one character that didn’t 
get the message.” [Laughter] 

Well, the Senate will be voting on our 
age package—or aid package—{laughter]|— 
in a few days. That first word kind of sticks 
with me. [Laughter] And we intend to 
bring this back to the House as many times 
as it takes to win. And we will win. 

But time is of the essence. Every day that 
passes, the freedom fighters of Nicaragua 
are left to face Soviet helicopter gunships 
with hand-held rifles. How can we allow 
that to continue? If this vote is not quickly 
reversed, we will be sending a message to 
the world that the United States of America 
won't lift a finger for freedom, that we care 
less about defending democracy than the 
Soviet Union cares about destroying it. 
We'll be giving a green light to Soviet ex- 
pansionism on the American mainland and 
inviting the worldwide terrorist network to 
set up shop on our own continent. 

Well, Qadhafi has boasted of his intention 
to fight America, quote, “at its doorstep.” 
Well, the Nicaraguan Communists have 
threatened to carry their revolution into 
the United States itself. The Soviet Union is 
pouring billions of dollars into Latin Amer- 
ica with one purpose: to subvert the democ- 
racies of Central America and ring the 
United States with a noose of hostile, Com- 
munist states. Soon, it will be too late for 
excuses. 

The question now is: Will we reverse this 
tragic course before it is too late? Will we 
support freedom while the price is still not 
too high and the risks are still not too great? 
And the answer will be, and the answer 
must be, yes. There’s simply no more im- 
portant foreign policy question before the 
United States Congress today. We cannot 
give up. We will never give up. 

The Communists are pressing their offen- 
sive against the freedom fighters along the 
Honduran border. No doubt they'll be em- 
boldened by yesterday’s vote in the House 
and will try to seriously damage the free- 
dom fighters before aid can arrive. And we 
can’t let that happen. We can’t let the final 
hope of freedom in Nicaragua be extin- 
guished while Congress slowly makes up its 
mind to do the right thing. 
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Alfonso, Adolpho, and Arturo, would you 
kind of come up here and stand by my 
side? I want to tell you something: We’re in 
this together. The future of Central Amer- 
ica is not with communism; the future of 
Central America is with democracy and all 
those who are fighting for freedom. You are 
the future of Central America. 

Today I give you my solemn pledge: I 
will not rest until freedom is given a fight- 
ing chance in Nicaragua. We’ll spare no 
effort and give no ground in supporting the 
democratic resistance in Nicaragua. Until 
these men are successful in their freedom 
struggle, there’ll be no peace in Central 
America, and there will be no peace in our 
souls. 

So, I thank you all again so much from 
the bottom of my heart for all that you 
have done, and I know that you will contin- 
ue to be doing this and with us in these 
weeks ahead. So, God bless you all. 

Contra leaders. Viva, Reagan! 
Reagan! Viva, Reagan! 


Viva, 


Note: The President spoke at 2:17 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Afghanistan Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5450. March 21, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The people of Afghanistan celebrate 
March 21 as the beginning of their new 
year. In ordinary times, it is an occasion of 
joy, renewal, and hope for a better future. 
March 21, 1986, however, does not mark 
the passage of an ordinary year, nor does it 
bring cause to celebrate. For the heroic 
Afghan people it marks the beginning of 
yet another year in their struggle for na- 
tional liberation against the ruthless Soviet 
military force that seeks to conquer them. 

Over six years ago, on December 27, 
1979, the Soviet army invaded Afghanistan, 
a small, friendly, nonaligned, and deeply re- 
ligious neighbor. For six long years, the So- 
viets have sought to obliterate Afghan cul- 
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ture and remold that ancient nation into a 
replica of their own system, causing millions 
of Afghan refugees to flee the country. To 
achieve their goals, the Soviets installed the 
quisling regime of Babrak Karmal, in which 
Soviet advisors now man the key positions. 
They have transported thousands of young 
Afghans to the Soviet Union for reeducation 
in summer camps, universities, and special- 
ized institutions, and they have set up a 
secret police apparatus matched in brutality 
only by their own KGB. 

These tactics hardly begin to describe the 
continuing horror of the Soviet attempt to 
subjugate Afghanistan, a violation of inter- 
national law repeatedly condemned by the 
United Nations. Despite calculated destruc- 
tion of crops, irrigation systems, and live- 
stock, indiscriminate air and artillery bom- 
bardments of civilian areas, brutal reprisals 
against noncombatants, and other unspeak- 
able atrocities, the Afghan people remain 
determined to defend their liberty. The re- 
sistance has in fact become more effective 
than ever. 

The Soviet failure to quell the Afghan 
people is not surprising. The Afghans have 
a long history of resisting invasion and of 
defending their homes, their faith, and their 
culture. Since December 1979, resistance 
fighters have acquitted themselves well in 
many engagements against larger and 
better armed Soviet forces. The Afghan 
freedom fighters have shown they can 
render all of their country unsafe for the 
invader. After six years of hard, bloody 
fighting, the Soviets are far from achieving 
their military goals. 

Recently the Afghan resistance has taken 
major steps toward achieving unity and 
making its presence felt on the internation- 
al scene, strengthening its ability to publi- 
cize the Afghan cause. We welcome these 
developments. With the support of. the 
community of civilized nations, the Afghan 
resistance has also increased its efforts to 
aid civilians remaining inside Afghanistan. 
This will improve the Afghan people’s abili- 
ty to carry on the fight and counter the 
deliberate Soviet attempt to drive the civil- 
ian population away from resistance-con- 
trolled areas. 

Throughout the period of their brutal oc- 
cupation, the Soviets have tried—but 
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failed—to divide the international support- 
ers of the cause of Afghan freedom. They 
cannot be divided. The overwhelming votes 
in the United Nations General Assembly, 
year after year, are but one expression of 
the ongoing commitment of the world com- 
munity to this cause. For our part we reaf- 
firm our commitment to support this just 
struggle until the Soviets withdraw; until 
the people of Afghanistan regain their liber- 
ties, their independence, and the right to 
self-determination; and until the refugees 
can return in safety to their native land. 
Only such a settlement can command the 
support of the Afghan people; a settlement 
that does not command their support will 
not end this war. 

Today, we pay tribute to the brave men, 
women, and children of Afghanistan and 
remind them that their sacrifice is not and 
will not be forgotten. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
272, has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing March 21, 1986, as “Afghanistan Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 21, 1986, as Af- 
ghanistan Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-six, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:49 a.m., March 24, 1986 


National Energy Education Day, 1986 





Proclamation 5451. March 21, 1986 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Abundant, readily available, reliable sup- 
plies of energy at reasonable prices have 
fueled industrial growth in the United 


States since our country began. A continued 
supply of such energy is essential to the 
Nation’s future security and to the well- 
being of our citizens. But the apparent 
abundance that we enjoy today should not 
tempt us to a dangerous complacency. 

The nature of current energy supplies 
and the need to provide energy to meet the 
needs of an expanding economy require us 
to pursue an enlightened energy policy sup- 
ported by an informed electorate. Energy 
education programs in our Nation’s schools 
help to equip future generations of Ameri- 
cans to make wise choices that will shape 
our economic destiny for years to come. 

National Energy Education Day helps 
bring into focus the energy needs of our 
Nation and our local communities. It 
prompts teachers, students, school officials, 
and private citizens to work together to 
alert the next generation of Americans to 
their opportunities and responsibilities. It is 
appropriate that all Americans, and particu- 
larly our educators, take steps to recognize 
the importance of maintaining and develop- 
ing adequate sources of energy far into the 
future. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
205, has designated Friday, March 21, 1986, 
as “National Energy Education Day” and 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday March 21, 1986, as 
National Energy Education Day, and I call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this day with appropriate programs 
and activities to promote energy education 
programs in America’s schools. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 21st day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:50 a.m., March 24, 1986] 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 15 
The President directed that Federal as- 
sistance be provided in Montana where 
severe storms and flooding caused extensive 
damage to public facilities in February. 
March 16 
The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 
March 17 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Domestic Policy Council, to discuss 
the crisis in insurance availability and 
affordability. 
The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the fourth annual report on Alaska’s 
mineral resources. 


March 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss aid to 

the contras. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide fiscal year 1987 appropriation lan- 
guage to reconfirm that the $20 million ad- 
vance appropriation provided by Public 
Law 99-190 to design and construct a new 
prison facility in the District of Columbia is 
included in the $560.4 million Federal pay- 
ment proposed in the fiscal year 1987 
budget. 

The President also transmitted a $6.5 mil- 
lion fiscal year 1986 appropriation request 
for the legislative branch and appropriation 
language requests for the judiciary, the De- 
partment of Energy, and the Department 
of Justice. 


March 19 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
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—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Washington as a result of 
severe storms, landslides, and flooding be- 
ginning on February 22, which caused ex- 
tensive property damage. 


March 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Vice President, for lunch; 
—actress Ann Jillian, to whom he present- 
ed the Cancer Courage Award; 
—pianist Vladimir Horowitz. 


March 21 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Arthur Adair Hartman, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union; 
—United Nations Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Submitted March 17 


K. William O’Connor, 

of Virginia, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Guam and concurrently 
United States Attorney for the District of 
the Northern Mariana Islands for the term 
of 4 years, vice David T. Wood, term ex- 
pired. 


Joe D. Whitley, 

of Georgia, to be United States Attorney for 
the Middle District of Georgia for the term 
of 4 years (reappointment). 


Lynn H. Duncan, 

of Georgia, to be United States Marshal for 
the Northern District of Georgia for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted March 18 


William L. Roper, 

of Alabama, to be Administrator of the 
Health Care Financing Administration (new 
position). 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 20 


Dorcas R. Hardy, 
of California, to be Commissioner of Social 
Security, vice John A. Svahn, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 16 


Advance text: 
Address to the Nation on Nicaragua 


Fact sheet: 
Address to the Nation on Nicaragua 


Released March 17 


Announcement: 

Nomination of K. William O’Connor to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Guam and concurrently United States At- 
torney for the District of the Northern Mar- 
iana Islands 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Joe D. Whitley to be reap- 
pointed as the United States Attorney for 
the Middle District of Georgia 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Lynn H. Duncan to be 
United States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia 


Advance text: 
Dinner honoring Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 


Released March 18 


Statement: 

Housing starts for February—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 
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Checklist—Continued 

Released March 19 

Statement: 

Gross national product for fourth quarter of 
1985—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal 


Deputy Press Secretary to the President 
Released March 20 


Statement: 

Personal income for February—by Larry 
M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary to the President 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming vote in the 
Senate on aid to the contras—by Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Dole and Senator 
Richard G. Lugar, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 19 


H.R. 3851 / Public Law 99-258 
To amend section 901 of the Alaska Nation- 
al Interest Lands Conservation Act 


HJ. Res. 345 / Public Law 99-259 
To designate March 1986, as “Music in Our 
Schools Month” 


Approved March 20 


H.R. 1614 / Public Law 99-260 
Food Security Improvements Act of 1986 


Approved March 21 


S.J. Res. 205 / Public Law 99-261 
To designate March 21, 1986, as “National 
Energy Education Day” 


SJ. Res. 272 / Public Law 99-262 

To authorize and request the President to 
issue a proclamation designating March 21, 
1986, as “Afghanistan Day”, a day to com- 
memorate the struggle of the people of Af- 
ghanistan against the occupation of their 
country by Soviet forces 
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Conservation 
See also Environment 
Administration policies—238 
Wildlife preservation—54 
Conservatism, President’s views—112 
Conservative Political Action Conference—112, 
121 
Conservative Union, American—112 
Consolidated Rail Corp.—83, 84, 89, 195 
Constitution, Commission on the Bicentennial of 
the U.S.—71 
Constitutional amendments 
Balanced Federal budget. See Budget, Federal, 
deficit 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Consumer Price Index. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 
Contadora group—9, 266, 267, 270, 309, 315 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Cost Control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government, President’s 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Courts-Martial, Manual for. See Armed Forces, 
US. 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Cuba 
Angola, role. See Angola 
Caribbean region, role. See Caribbean region, 
Communist role 
Internal situation—250 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Premier—35, 237, 249, 250, 270, 300, 311, 314 
Relations with U.S.—35 
Soviet role—41 
Cultural property, protection—328 
Cultural Property Advisory Committee—306, 329 
Cyprus, conflict resolution—134 


Dairy products. See Agriculture 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
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Debarment and Suspension, Interagency Com- 
mittee on—230 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department 
Aeronautics and space programs—79 
Aviation decisions, review—181 
Budget—27, 35, 89, 100, 116, 125, 126, 137, 
141, 143, 174, 179, 195, 221, 268, 271, 287, 
289, 321, 322 
Inspector General—286 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—123 
Management reform—174, 288, 291, 299 
Secretary—123, 181, 207, 246, 286, 287, 299, 
335, 350, 366 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization—79 
Waste and fraud elimination—207, 216, 221, 


286 
Defense Management, President’s Blue Ribbon 
Commission on—3, 174, 224, 291, 299 
Defense and national security 
also Arms and munitions; Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—160 
Espionage—25, 177, 243 
Export controls—174 
Intelligence—127, 177 
Military strength and deterrence—46, 89, 173, 
197, 221, 285, 297, 299, 361 
Deficit. See Budget, Federal 
Democracy, Center for—255 
Democracy, National Endowment for—176, 239 
Democracy and freedom 
See also specific country or region 
Nationalism, effect—359 
President’s views—2, 11, 15, 51, 55, 117, 139, 
170, 174, 180, 284, 335, 354 
Department. See other part of subject 
—— Insurance Corporation, Federal—321, 
Developing countries 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—7, 8 
Economic growth—8, 166 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
International Development, 
(AID)—235, 251, 308 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation— 
101, 107, 120, 253, 296 
Disadvantaged 
Administration policies—136, 138, 160, 168, 
197, 200, 228 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Disarmament, Conference on—339 
Disarmament in Europe conference. See Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and Dis- 
armament in Europe, Conference on 
Disaster assistance. See specific State or territory 
Discovery Foundation—251 
Distinguished Federal Civilian Service, Presi- 
dent’s Award for—191 


Agency for 
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District of Columbia, all-star basketball team— 
366 


District of Columbia Judicial Nomination Com- 
mission—86 

District judges, U.S. See specific State or territory 

Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Government’s role—143, 148, 162, 167, 172, 

178, 331, 332 

Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 

Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 


EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity 
Eagle Forum—328 
Easter Seal Society, National—296 
Eastern Shore of Virginia National Wildlife 
Refuge. See Virginia 
Economic Advisers, Council of —193, 323 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—352 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President’s—91 
Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Economic Report of the President—158 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international; Developing 
countries 
Growth—361 
Monetary exchange rates—137, 151, 166 
Policy coordination—151, 163, 166 
Economy, national 
Economic indicators—12, 33, 39, 45, 71, 72, 94, 
121, 141, 193, 225, 256, 297, 316, 323, 367 
Government’s role—75, 158, 160 
Growth—27, 45, 74, 135, 141, 158, 163, 178, 
247, 331 
Ecuador 
President—51, 55 
Relations with U.S.—51, 55 
Education 
inistration policies—137, 167 
Prayer in schools—171, 188 
President’s views—59 
Quality—178, 304 
Vouchers—75 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—202, 225, 265, 296 
Bilingual education, role—167 
Educational system, report—304, 323 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of— 
231, 256 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—168, 304-306, 323 
Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on—302 
Educational Research, National Council on—85, 
94, 130, 192 
vador 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 








El Salvador—Continued 
President—309, 315, 326, 340, 362 
Elections 
Campaign appearances. See specific State 
Congressional, President’s views—114, 330 
Foreign. See specific country 
Presidential campaign—208, 217 
Employment and unemployment 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—33 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Job training—31, 33, 45, 166, 213 
Minorities and youth—74, 82, 166 
Monthly statistics. See Economy, national, eco- 
nomic indicators 
Endangered species. See Conservation, wildlife 
preservation 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energ 
a energy—293, 294 
Oil—246 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant retary—252, 256 
Budget—321 
Deputy Secretary—252, 256 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal—191 
Secretary—123 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Energy, Department of “ 
Enterprise zones—75, 166 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—30, 38 
Quality—171, 237 
Toxic waste—198 
Water quality—54 
Second Quality, Council on—237 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
93 


Espionage. See Defense and national security 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—176, 286 
East-West relations—75, 175 
Libyan sanctions, role—26, 30, 32, 41-44 
Relations with U.S.—42 
Terrorist acts—30, 42 
European Atomic Energy Community—293, 294 
Executive branch. See specific constituent unit 
Executive Exchange, President’s Commission 
on—202 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Council, President’s—253, 309, 338 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—232, 256 
Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Fairfax County Public Schools Education Founda- 
tion—184 

Families, effect of poverty—138, 168, 197, 200, 
227 

Families, National League of—71 

Farm Credit Administration—337 


Subject Index to Issues 1-11 


Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—36 

Finland, Ambassador to U.S.—366 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fleet Reserve Association—9 

Florida, U.S. district judge—367 

Food and Agricultural Development, Board for 
International—263 

Ford Motor Co.—248 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S. See Justice, Department of 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country, region, or subject 
Administration policies—115, 156, 173, 356 
Diplomacy, role—362 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 

issue 

Regional conflicts. See Regional conflicts 
Security assistance—268, 288, 358, 361, 363 

Foundation. See other part of subject 

France 
Ambassador to U.S.—191 
President—191 

Free Afghanistan Alliance—87 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national, economic indicators 
General Accounting Office—125-127, 190, 283 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Motors Corp.—248 
General Services Administration—283 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—209 
Prime minister of North Rhine-Westphalia— 


191 
Girl Scouts of America—38 
Glamour—70 
Godfrey Sperling Group—322 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Debarment and suspension system—230 
Health benefits—69, 291 
Lie detector tests. See Defense and national 
security, espionage 
Management reform—143, 144, 146, 164, 272, 
274, 283, 297 
Waste and fraud elimination—46, 136, 148, 214 
Governors’ Association, National—295 
Grace commission. See Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government, 
President’s 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Greece, Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
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Grenada 
Economic growth—235, 246 
Embassy, U.S.—235 
Governor-General—248, 255 
Internal situation—235, 249, 259 
Memorial for U.S. Armed Forces—255 
President’s visit—248, 255, 257 
Prime Minister—248-251, 255 

Gross national product. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 

Guate’ 
Ambassador, U.S.—38 
President—38 
Vice President’s visit—38 

Guyana, elections—236 

Gypsies, victims of Holocaust—201 


Haiti, internal situation—183, 205, 215 
Handicapped Research, National Institute of. See 
Education, Department of 
Hazardous materials, transportation—119 
Health, President’s—71, 90 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
AIDS research, role—152, 169 
Budget—322 
Medical care, role—152, 169 
Public Health Service—152, 169 
Secretary—138, 152, 153, 169 
Under Secretary—209, 225 
Health and medical care 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS)—152, 169 

Costs—138, 152, 168, 215 

Government employees. See Government 


agencies and employees 
Malpractice insurance—152, 169 
Medicare—23 
Hearst Senate Youth Program—191 
Heart Month, American—109 
Hemophilia Month, National—259 
Heroism, President’s views—185 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
134 


Historical Publications and Records Commission, 
National—232 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—201 

Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—91 
President—91 

Housing, administration policies—170 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 


of 
Annual report—255 
Secretary—58, 68 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank— 
93 
Hugo Lafayette Black Day—264 
Human Events—112 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—5 
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Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 

Humanities Week, National—210 

Hungarian Americans, Federation of —328 


INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
tions 
Immigration and naturalization 
Caribbean region—236 
President, meetings. See Digest at end of each 
issue 
Reform policies—7, 170 
Imports, U.S. See specific subject 
India, External Affairs Minister—191 
Indiana, U.S. marshals—39, 71, 92 
Indians, American—295 
Indonesia 
Ambassador, U.S.—87, 93 
Ambassador to U.S.—255 
President—322 
President Reagan’s visit—322 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S.—49, 92, 322, 328, 329, 
346 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
147 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Inter-American Foundation—131, 192 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—86, 256 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant retary—-295 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.—54 
Secretary—54, 223, 329 
Wildlife preservation, role—54 
Intermediate-range Nuclear Force negotiations. 
See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotiations 
International agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—76, 93 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Iowa, U.S. district judge—192 


Iran 
Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—310 
Iraq, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
a U.S. economic assistance—307 
srae 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Prime Minister—208 
Relations with U.S.—311, 313 


ta 
‘Achille Lauro, hijacking situation. See Achille 
Lauro 
Christian Democratic Party, leader—70 
Libyan sanctions, role—41 
Prime Minister—23, 41, 70 








Italy—Continued 
Relations with U.S.—70 
Terrorist act—22, 23, 36 


Jamaica 
Drug trafficking prevention, role—235 
Economic growth—234 
Prime Minister—250 
Japan 
Finance Minister—91 
Foreign Affairs Minister—38 
President’s visit—4 
Prime Minister—366 
Relations with U.S.—3 
Tokyo summit. See Tokyo Economic Summit 
Trade with U.S.—4, 91, 165, 176 
Jaycee Week, National—78 
Jews 
Leaders, meeting with President—309 
Nicaraguan Jewry. See Nicaragua 
Soviet Jewry. See Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics 
Johnson & Johnson—246 
Joint boards, committees, councils, etc. See other 
part of subject 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan 
Arms sales, U.S. See Arms and munitions 
King—43, 310 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Judiciary 
Appointment policies—170 
Budget—322 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—11, 66, 171, 181, 228 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Civil rights enforcement, role—74 
Drug Enforcement Administration—11 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the 
U.S.—50, 92 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—177 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
School discipline, role—305 


Kentucky 

Governor—255 

Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 
King day. See Martin Luther King, Jr. Day 
Korea, Republic of 

Ambassador to U.S.—255 

Relations with U.S.—176 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—294, 322, 337, 367 
Job training, role—166 
Secretary—12 
Solicitor—350, 367 
Wage and Hour Division—48, 92 
Labor Relations Authority, F ederal—329 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Contadora group. See Contadora group 
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Latin America—Continued 
Regional conflict—7, 9, 15, 139, 175, 180, 269, 
271, 301, 309, 315, 326, 332-334, 344, 350, 
354 
Special Envoy for Central America—314, 319, 
326, 340, 362, 366 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—169 
Drug abuse and trafficking—9-11, 15, 170, 234 
Organized crime—170, 335 
United Kingdom-U.S. extradition treaty—177 
Victims of crime—170 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon, terrorist acts—28 
Legion, American—328 
Legislative branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Budget—322 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—71 
Liberalism, President’s views—115 
Library of Medicine, Sesquicentennial Year of the 
National—110 
Libya 
Chief of State—10, 22-26, 29-31, 36, 41, 43, 
44, 270, 310, 326 
Economic sanctions—19, 21, 22, 26, 30, 32, 37, 
39, 41-44, 71 
Nicaragua, role. See Nicaragua, internal situa- 
tion 
Relations with U.S.—21, 29, 31, 42-44, 215 
Soviet role—28, 41 
Terrorism, role—21, 22, 24, 26, 30, 35, 41, 42, 


44 
Lie detector tests. See Defense and national secu- 
rity, espionage 
Livestock. See Agriculture 
Lunar New Year—196 


MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Maine 
Attorney, U.S.—39, 92 
Marshal, U.S.—93, 94 
Management and Budget, Office of—72, 127, 
179, 181, 193, 230, 231, 273, 274, 283, 295 
Management Improvement, President’s Council 
on—147, 283 
Manual. See other part of subject 
March for Life—80 
Maritime affairs, Persian Gulf conflict. See Middle 
East 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Day—54, 57, 65, 73, 74 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School—57, 
71, 74 
Massachusetts, Governor—213 
Massachusetts General Hospital—87 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Mediterranean, U.S. military exercises—215 
Mexico 
Attorney General—11 
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Mexico—Continued 
Foreign Relations Secretary—7 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—6, 7, 9-12, 15 
President Reagan’s visit—9-12, 15 
Relations with U.S.—6-8, 10, 11, 15 
Trade with U.S.—8, 10 
Mexico-U.S., International Boundary and Water 
Commission—7 
Michigan 
District judges, U.S.—39, 92, 225 
Marshal, U.S.—71, 92 
Micronesia. See Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Palestinians—24, 43 
Peace efforts, international—24, 43, 176, 313 
Persian Gulf conflict—46 
Relations with U.S.—43 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 
Military Appeals, U.S. Court of —296 
Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Mississippi 
Attorney, U.S.—93, 94 
District judge, U.'S.—120 
Missouri 
Attorney, U.S.—256 
Governor—219, 220 
Marshals, U.S.—39, 92 
President's visit—219, 224, 225 
Republican Party event—219, 225 


Monetary affairs 
See also Economy, national, economic indica- 
tors 


Banking, Government’s role—162 
Exchange rates. See Economy, international 
Inflation and interest rates—159 
Money supply—212 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 


NAACP. See Colored People, National Association 
for the Advancement of 

NASA. See Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National 

NASCAR. See Stock Car Auto Racing, National 
Association for, Inc. 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NBC. See Broadcasting Co., National 

Namibia, independence—304 

Narcotics. See Law enforcement and crime, drug 
abuse and trafficking 

National. See other part of subject 

National Geographic Society—70 
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National Review—112 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Naval Academy, U.S.—106 
Overseas installations—218 
Navy League—9 
Neighborhood Enterprise, National Center for— 
57, 60 
Nepal, Ambassador to U.S.—255 
Nevada, disaster assistance—296 
New Delhi Group—364 
New England Patriots—97, 99 
New Year’s Day—3, 4 
New York, U.S. district judges—120, 192, 225 
New York Stock Exchange—83 
Newspaper Association, National—322 
Nicaragua 
Defense Minister—325 
Interior Minister—310, 325 
Internal situation—9, 15, 175, 204, 229, 250, 
255, 260, 266, 295, 297, 300, 310, 313-316, 
321-323, 325, 326, 332, 340, 343, 351, 353, 
365, 366 
Jewish community—310 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America, re- 
gional conflict 
President—267, 269, 300, 309, 310, 314, 315, 
326, 333 
Relations with U.S.—9 
Terrorism, role—310 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office. See 
State, Department of 
Nicaraguan Information Foundation—336 
Norfolk Southern Corp.—84 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—15, 176, 286 
North Carolina, U.S. marshal—192, 193 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Noticias de Mexico—6 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—88 
Nuclear and Space Talks. See Nuclear weapons, 
arms control negotiations 
Nuclear waste. See Environment 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—4, 56, 63, 65, 124, 
139, 204, 261, 286, 288, 338, 346 
Intermediate-range weapons—204 
Nonproliferation—180, 294 
Strategic defense programs—4, 79, 138, 174, 
197, 286, 288, 322, 342, 347 
Testing—338, 347, 364 
Treaties, compliance—123, 339, 347 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

Oceans and Atmosphere, National Advisory Com- 
mittee on—131 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—132 

Oil. See Energy 








Oklahoma, U.S. marshal—192 

OPERATION: Care and Share—82 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
crime 

Organized Crime, President’s Commission on— 
70, 321 

Orthodox Christmas—17 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 

POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Pacific region. See Asia-Pacific region 

Palestine Liberation Organization—24, 310, 325 

Palestinians. See Middle East 

Panama 
Ambassador, U.S.—149, 225 
Ambassador to U.S.—366 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Patent and Trademark Office. See Commerce, 
Department of 

Patents—165 

Peace, U.S. Institute of —284 

Peace Corps—251 

Pecos River Commission—132 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation, Advisory 
Committee to the—321 

Permanent boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Personnel Management, Office of—69, 274, 283 

Peru, Ambassador to U.S.—366 

Philippines 
Armed Forces Chief of Staff—261, 263 
Defense Minister—261, 263 
Elections—110, 121, 157, 184, 190, 191, 199, 

205, 209, 211, 214, 216, 224, 225, 228, 255 
Internal situation—175, 261, 263, 265, 285, 
292, 295, 322 

Military installations, U.'S.—218 
President—111, 209, 261, 263, 265, 285, 323 

Poison Prevention Week, National—48 

Poland, Solidarity movement—176 

Polish American Congress—328 

Poor. See Disadvantaged 

Postal Service, U.S.—93, 256 

Prayer, National Day of-——50 

Prayer Breakfast, National—153 

Presidency, President’s views—187 

Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Private sector initiatives. See Domestic policy, 
government’s role; Voluntarism 

Private Sector Initiatives, Presidential Board of 
Advisors on—76, 81 

Private Sector Survey on Cost Control in the 
Federal Government, President’s—148 

Producer Price Index. See Economy, national, 
economic indicators 
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Project HOPE—251 

Protectionism. See Commerce, international, free 
and fair trade 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—61, 92 

Puerto Rico 
Governor—250 
Trade with U.S.—250 


Railroad industry—83 
Railroad Retirement Board—253, 256 
Railroad Safety Act of 1970, Federal—255 
Railway Passenger Corporation, National—195 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—352 
Red Cross Month—292 
Reform °88. See Government agencies and em- 
ployees, management reform 
Regional conflicts 
See also specific region 
Administration policies—5, 357, 362, 363 
Soviet role—358 
Regulatory reform, administration policies—145, 
161, 166, 246 
Religion, administration policies—171 
Renaissance Women—328 
Republican National Committee—91 
Republican Party 
ngressional gatherings. See Congress 
Eagles, dinner—91 
Leaders, meeting with President—91 
Philosophy—219 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 
Reserve System, Federal—93, 212 
Rhode Island, U.S. district judge—39, 92 
Ronald Reagan Presidential Foundation—295 


SDI. See Nuclear weapons, strategic defense pro- 


ams 

Safe Boating Week, National—132 

St. George’s University of Medicine—255 

Saint-Gobain—191 

St. Patrick’s Day—353 

Sanctity of Human Life Day, National—64 

Save Your Vision Week—46 

Science, National Medal of—341, 367 

Science Foundation, National—91 

Science and technology 
Annual report—80 
Export controls—174, 200 
President's views—185, 186, 341 
Research—172, 179 
Space program. See Space program 

Selanee - Seckactony Policy, Office of —342 

Securities Investor Protection Corp.—131, 192 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security Council, American—328 

Security Council, National—71, 107, 108 

Security telecommunications advisory committee. 
See Telecommunications Advisory Committee, 
President’s National Security 
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Sesquicentennial. See other part of subject 
Shipping. See Maritime affairs 
Sisterhood week. See Brotherhood/Sisterhood 
Week 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Small business conference. See White House Con- 
ference on Small Business, National 
Small Business Week—189 
Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—266 
Social Security, administration policies—27, 89 
Society. See other part of subject 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation Bank. See 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Solidarity movement. See Poland 
South Africa 
Apartheid—175, 304, 349 
Namibian independence, role. See Namibia 
South Asia, regional cooperation—176 
Southeast Asia, administration policies—175 
South East Asian Nations, Association for—175 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space, National Commission on—53 
Space Shuttle Challenger Accident, Presidential 
Commission on the—127-129, 180, 193, 349 
Space program 
See also Defense, Department of 
Aerospace plane—138, 156, 186 
Annual report—79 
Research—172, 188 
Shuttle—102, 104-106, 112, 117, 119-121, 124, 
127, 128, 135, 154, 185-187, 348 
Space weapons. See Nuclear weapons, strategic 
defense programs 
Speaker of House of Representatives—21, 37, 
115, 123, 127, 134-136, 140, 156, 157, 253, 293 
Sperling group. See Godfrey Sperling Group 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—71, 87, 91, 93, 203, 314, 
315, 323, 349, 350, 354, 366 
Aviation decisions, review—181 
Cultural property conventions, role—329 
Cyprus conflict resolution, role—135 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries—135, 304 
Deputy Secretary—41, 42, 70, 71 
Libyan sanctions, role—20, 37 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office— 
268, 271 
Secretary—7, 20, 26, 37, 38, 71, 91, 123, 181, 
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